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Works in 14 languages. 
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UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 
A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
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Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen- 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE of HENRY PELHAM, 
FIFTH DUKE of NEWCASTLE 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, 1852-54 & 1850-64, 
AND SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR, 1852-55, 
By JOHN MARTINBAU,-.~-. ~~ 
Author of “ The Life of Sir Bartle Frere.” 


— Portraits. ee = 12s. net. 
»: {Ready next week, : 


REMINISCENCES: OF A 
STONEMASON 


By A WORKING MAN. Large crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Monsignor Count VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD, 
Author of ‘‘ Empires and Emperors.’ 


Demy 8vo, 123s. net. 


FROM RUWENZORI TO THE 
CONGO 


A Naturalist’s Journey across Africa, By A. F, R. WOLLASTON. 
With Maps and numerous I!lustratious, demy 8vo, 15, net. 


COLLECTIVISM- . 


A Study of some of the AOLIED, Social Questions of the Day. By 
PAUL LEROY-BEAULIE Member of the Institute and 
Professor of the College of France. Abridged and Translated by 
Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


THE LATINS IN THE 
LEVANT : 


A History of Frankish Greece (1204 to 1566). By WILLIAM 
MILLER. With Maps, medium 8vo, 21s. net, 


HISTORY OF VENICE 


Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the Fall of the 
Republic. By POMPEO MOLMENTI. Translated by HORATIO 
F. BROWN, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons,” etc. etc. 3 Parts 
(2 Vols. to each Part). Demy 8vo, 21s. net each Part. 


PART I—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, . 
PART II.—VeEnIce IN THR GoupEN Ace. f 4/7¢4dy published. 
PART III,—THE DECADENCE OF VENICE. [ Ready next week. 


“No doubt there are, and will be, many more words to be said 
about the early history of Venice, for it seems as if the subject were 
inexhaustible; but when one closes these volumes of Signor 
Molmenti’s it is difficult to believe that anything has been left out. 

. » Acontinuous and fascinating narrative, a series of brilliant 
pictures which show no trace of studio’s toil. It would be impertinent 
to praise Mr. Horatio Brown's translation. Suffice it to say that he 
has turned good Italian into graceful English.”—The Spectator. 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE GENTLEMAN 


A Romance of the Sea. 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT, 
Author of “Owd Bob,” “Danny,” “ Redccat Captain,” etc. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. 
WYCHERLY 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE 
NILE 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
Author of “ Said the Fisherman,” “The Myopes,” etc. 






































GEORGE ALLEN & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


THE SWORD OF WELLERAN 


and Other Stories 
By LORD DUNSANY. With 1o Full-page Illustrations by S. H. SIME 
Pott 4to, cloth, designed cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘Fine illustrations by Me, 
3s. HW. Sime in his most characteristic manner.” (Just ou 


THE | MOCKERS, and other 


Verses. By JANE BARLOW. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. @d, net. [| ¥ust out. 


A Book for Gollectors 
THE ETCHED AND ENGRAVED WORK 


FRANK SHORT 


Edited, with Appreciation, by E. F. STRANGE. 
220 Copies (numbered) for sale. 

Arnold handmade paper, demy 8vo, uncut, 21s. net, 
Thie work includes a full descriptive list of all Mr. 
Short’s Engravings and Lithographs in their various 
states,’’ arranged chronologically from material 
supplied by the ARTIST, together with several letters by 
RUSKIN now first published. [October 14, 


THE LETTERS OF A NOBLE 
WOMAN (Mrs. La Touche of Harristown) 
“Peiteds-withMemoir; by MARGARET YOUNG, with Frontispiece 
in Colour, its, and other Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s, 6d.-net. [October. 


AN ARTIST’S GARDEN 


Tended, Painted, and Described by ANNA LEA MERRITT. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 
Med, 4to, designed cover, cloth, 21s. gilt top, net. 
The Garden here described and Illustrated lies in one 
of the most beautiful and quiet valleys of Hampshire. 
The book will be found serviceable, as it ahounds in 


hints useful both for the beginner and expert in 
ing. [October. 


THE FROGS OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse by 
Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. [October. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
Imp. 16mo, paper covers, 1s. net. 
Also THE PLAYS OF EURIPIDES, uniform with the above 
Now Ready. 
BACCHAE | HIPPOLYTUS 
ELECTRA MEDEA 
THE TROJAN WOMEN 


CANNES AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS 


By AMY M, BENECKE, With 40 Hoy a ob Illustrations, including 
16 in Colour by the Aut 


Feap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [November — 


THE VARYING YEAR 


_ A Volume of Social Reminiscence. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (November. 


Ready November [2 A 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 
WEALTH—LABOUR-—SOCIALISM, ETC. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
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LIFE AND. LETTERS 


A FEW weeks ago we called the attention of our readers 
to the utterances of Lady McLaren on what she is pleased 
to call “the sex conflict.” It will be ‘remembered that 
Lady McLaren was very contemptuous of chivalry, saying, 
among other things, that “ while it may have helped high- 
born beauty in distress, it never gave justice to womanhood 
in ugliness, poverty, or age,” and again, “the most con- 
spicuous triumphs of chivalry to-day result in carrying a 
few cloaks for rich women and giving up a few seats to 
pretty ones.” That is Lady McLaren’s account of the 
value of chivalry to-day. On the other hand, here isa plain 
story, culled from an evening paper this week, giving the 
account of the sinking of the City of Dundee, which was 
run into by the Matina and. sank fourteen minutes after- 
wards in a dense fog. We quote from the Evening Stan- 
dard of October 6th : 


There were twelve passengers and a crew of forty hands on the 
City of Dundee, and, with three exceptions, the whole of these 
were Safely transferred from the sinking ship to the Malina. The 
unfortunate exceptions were the captain, second mate, and 
quartermaster. Captain Belton set his men a splendid 
example. Realising at a glance that his vessel was doomed, he 
immediately gave the order that the first attention must be given 
to the ladies, who numbered nine out of the twelve passengers. 
, Eight of the ladies had been taken on board the Matina 
when a painful incident occurred. One of the ladies had been 
separated from her baby, and she was no sooner on board the 
Matina than ‘she began to shriek for it. The captain himself 
fetched the missing child, which was handed to a fireman on 
the deck of the Cily of Dundee and by him thrown into the arms 
of another man on the Matina, happily without suffering the 
slightest injury. The work had proceeded so smoothly 
and expeditiously that every one had been successfully removed 
except the captain, the chief engineer, and the chief steward, who 
at the last were engaged on their own deck, with the water fast 
running around them, in fastening a rope toa lady. The lady 
had, in fact, just been securely tied when one of the floating small 
boats of the: City of Dundee, tossed about by the heavy waves 
occasioned by the fast-sinking vessel, struck Captain Belton a 
heavy blow. He was heard to mutter “Good-bye, lads.” He 
then sank, and was seen no more, 





We have no knowledge as to the social standing, the 
amount of means, and the personal appearance of the ladies 
who owe their lives to the splendid heroism of Captain 
Belton, but we are pretty sure that rich or poor, high-born 
or low-born, good-looking or plain, they are in a position 
to bring a very strong retort to Lady McLaren and her 


like, and to do more than that—to bring, if it be possible, 


the blush of shame to their cheeks, The story we 





} have taken from the Evening Standard is typical of the 


sort of thing that is going on year after year and month 
after month, wherever there are men to die and women'to 
be saved, It is the sort of story which is so common as 
hardly to cause more than a momen sensation even 
among normal people. To suppose, therefore, that it 
would give pause to any of the mad, shrieking, man-hating 
harridans, whose main, object in life is to abuse and vilify 
mien, scoff at their chivalry, and pour contempt on their 
sense of justice and honour, is perhaps to expect too much. 
Yet inasmuch as we believe that even the most embittered, 
the most virulent, and the most acid suffragette that ever 
waved a flag or yelled her war-cry “Votes for women ” is 
still possessed of a womanly heart hidden away somewhere 
or other, we confidently recommend some reflection on this 
simple story and its moral to all those ladies who, in Lady 
McLaren’s words, are asking “for something worth 
having—respect instead of contempt, comradeship instead 
of subjection, equality instead of tyranny.” 


It seems that the excilable Mr. Orage of the New Age is 
no longer to cavort in single editorial harness. The 
Socialists have evidently concluded that their wobbling 
journalistic car would be safer under the traction of a 
“pair.” “One paper one editor” no longer commends itself 
to the Socialistic mind. And to prance and stumble along- 
side’ Mr, Orage the good Socialists are trotting out that 
tender advocate of broken-bottle-throwing, Mr. Victor 
Grayson. The official announcement, printed in bold and 
sepulchral black, by the way, is that for the future “ the 
editorship of the New Age will be in the joint hands of Mr. 
A. R. Orage and Mr. Victor Grayson, M.P.,” and that “ the 
paper will continue to be conducted on the same fearless 
and independent lines as has made its name respected by 
all classes of the community.” ‘“ Fearless” is good and so 
is “respected.” We hope that the joint editorship will 
prove a success, at any rate as between Mr. Orage and Mr. 
Victor Grayson. That we cannot wish success to their 
so-called principles is not our fault. It seems desirable for 
us to add that the New Age is very sore with us for having 
invited our readers to consider it in an attitude of apologetic 
supplication. We can only remind Mr, Orage that : 

Satan trembles when he sees 

The weakest sinner on his knees. 
Which is not intended for Broken Bottle, but for the solace 
of Mr. Orage. 

That distinguished literary gentleman Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley takes a wonderful interest in THE Acapemy. 
He has been reading with extraordinary avidity our articles 
about “ The Yoke,” and he has come to certain conclusions 
in the matter which we feel will be of weight and import- 
ance to our readers. For example, Mr. Bottomley has 
found out that “literature is not a question of morals, but 
of art.” This astonishing discovery will no doubt send 
Mr. Bottomley’s name booming down the ages. He has 
concluded, further, that THe AcaDEmy should be “ content 
to leave the police to do their own work.” This is exactly 
what we have been wanting the police to do, and we are 
content. Lastly, though it covers us with blushes, we may 
mention that ‘Mr. Bottomley says that THE ACADEmy is an 
“excellent review.” Praise from such a quarter touches 
us closely. Indeed it fills our cup of blessings to over- 
flowing. At the same time we cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Bottomley would be wise to stick to matters which he 
is supposed to understand. It is more foolish to be an 
incompetent critic of moral and literary affairs than an 
ingenious winder-up of companies. But Mr. Bottomley is 
‘both, 


The gentleman who lounges. round letters in the Sketeh 
is quite able, and he frequently says interesting things, But 
he seems to be afflicted with the last infirmity of journalistic 
minds—that is to say, he believes himself to be full of 
power. Some weeks back he took occasion to refer to an 
advertisement which has appeared from time to time on 
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the front page of THe AcaDEMy, and, inasmuch as the 
advertisement in question has not appeared for a week or 
two past, he proclaims that it has been withdrawn as the 
result of “a friendly hint from the lounger.” We do not 
wish to break his heart, but we may inform him that this 
is not the case and that hints from loungers, friendly or 
otherwise, are of no account whatever in this office. In 
order that there may be no misapprehension on the point, 
we print below the advertisement which gave rise to the 
lounger’s friendly hint : 


THE ACADEMY is an 
independent, uncommer- 
cial journal conducted in 
the interest of literature 
and for the maintenance of 
a high standard of fearless 
and independent criticism. 


On the suggestion of a publisher the Sketch gentleman pro- 
fessed to see in this amiable statement a wicked puff. In 
the dictionary we find the word “puff” defined as 
follows :—“A breath from the mouth emitted suddenly 
and with some force ; a whiff ; a slight gust of wind ; a 
kind of.swollen and light pastry ; an exaggerated commenda- 
tion or advertisement.” And we hereby solemnly declare 
that the above announcement is none of these things. The 
lounger’s friendly hint was entirely uncalled for, and, even 
though he offered it to us seven and seventy times and our 
announcement never et oy again, he may safely refrain 
from flattering himself. Our friendly hint to loungers of 
all sorts and conditions is they should keep well in mind 
the apologue about the fly on the wheel. It is marvellous 
what you can do if you have access to the columns of a 
newspaper, but it is also marvellous what you cannot do. 


In another column we print an article which bears 
reference to one of the many small dodges which are 
nowadays requisitioned in the great work of exploiting the 
literary aspirant, for gain. We are quite prepared to admit 
that, taking him in the lump, the literary aspirant is in 
great need of advice and assistance. But we do not admit 
that the advice and assistance which he needs are com- 
modities for which fees or charges should be exacted. Of 
course it is really nobody’s business to sit in an office 
examining the manuscripts of immature and over-ambitious 
persons with a view to providing such persons with free 
reports or criticisms on their work, and people who make 
a charge for services of this nature may very fairly argue 
that they are not exactly engaged in crime. But as the 
function of critic to the amateur is at best a paltry one, it 
happens that we do not find the best critical talent of the 
country concerned with it, and it follows that a great deal 
of the suggestion and criticism which is handed out 
amounts to very little, and is not in any sense as useful as it 
ought to be. On the whole we are inclined to the opinion 
that the interests of letters are not served by these fee- 
charging persons, many of whom are themselves quite 
illiterate and none of whom would appear to be properly 
qualified for the work. The minor literary agent who 
usually has a department for the examination and criticism 
of manuscripts at so much a manuscript attached to his 
business may plead all sorts of excuses for what he does, 
and he may even be able to show that under his inspiring 
tutelage this or that writer has achieved a certain vogue 
or success. We think, however, that on the whole the 
amateur literary world would be well rid of him. 


From T. P.’s Weekty, which, we believe, rather plumes 
itself on being a literary paper, we cull the appended 
announcement : 

LITERARY HELP. 


Readers who desire candid and careful criticism of their literary 
efforts may send their Manuscripts, with Remittance, to the 
Editor, T. P.’s Weekly, Literary Advice Department, 


5, TAVISTOCK-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








view to a practicable and efficient system of judging all manu- 

scripts submitted ; 

Per 1,000 Words, 
s. d. 


FICTION. d 
MS. below 5,000 words SCee See eeH See ee ee EE eee eEEtEe I 6 
MS. from 5,000 to 20,000 words...... srennedecnes: - 2/78 
MS. from 20,000 to 60,000 WOrdS ..ecccscccereee OF 8 
MS. above 60,000 WOrds .sscceseceees saccstharinnns °o 6 
Up to a maximum charge of three guineas, 
GENERAL LITERATURE SEK HHCHEESH SHEE SEHH EES EEE EEE EEEe I oO 
VERSE. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Seeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee per 20 lines °o 6 
(Minimum charge, 1s. Each Poem is charged for separately.) 
DRAMA. 
One-Act plays SCC CC ECCRE Cee eee Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeecceee 2I °o 
More than one ACt .....0ccccscrsreseeeeeesper ACt 10 0 
Music. 
Songs seeeeeeeree eeeeece a 3 Oo 
Other Music, per MS, page  ssscccceereseeeee wee «8 O 
ILLUSTRATIONS osesecesseeesssovereeesesseeeefrom (€Cach) Oo 6 


(Minimum charge, 2s. 6d.) 
When MS. is not typewritten an extra charge equal to half the 
ordinary fee 1s made, 
Fractions of 1,000 words, up to 500, will be charged for as 
500 ; above 500 words as 1,000. 
MSS. should always be accompanied by remittance to cover 
the amount of charges and stamped addressed envelope for return. 


We cannot suppose that the literary help thus proffered 
is help which is to come from the lily-white hand of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor himself, or from the presumably still whiter and 
more delicate hand of Mr. Wilfred Whitten. And we say 
this much without reference to the scale of charges, which 
seems to be perfectly reasonable. Nodoubt Mr. O’Connor 
keeps in a hutch, as it were—an exceedingly tame pink- 
eyed critic who attends to the helping department for 
remuneration which leaves Mr. O’Connor a profit. And 
there, so far as he is concerned, and so far as Mr. Whitten 
is concerned, the matter probably ends. But it is certain 
that the misguided children of the Muses who dump in 
their manuscripts to T. P,.’s Weekly Literary Advice Depart- 
ment have a sort of idea that their remittance ensures 
for them, if not the critical judgment of Mr. O’Connor and 
Mr. Whitten, at any rate judgments of which these gentle- 
men would approve. To take the article of poetry to 
which the help column of “ T. P.’s” current issue is entirely 
devoted we find one “H. R. T.” advised as follows : 

The hand of the amateur is painfully visible in every line of 
“Death and Life.” Young poets never should attempt to 
express themselves in the rough-hewn, apparently formless verse- 
styles. Only an accomplished poet can hope to achieve poetry 
in such forms, Emerson’s verse is all very well, since it is 
Emerson's ; but a young writer who is_not an Emerson would do 
better to discipline himself in some easy verse-style whose rules 
are not too stringent. Line 5 stumbles over itself in the most 
disastrous manner, while the four last lines achieve a perfect 
tragedy of confused speed. Read more, think more, and practise 
more. 

We should be prepared to wager that this advice means 
absolutely nothing to “ H. R. T.,” and we are prepared to 
assert that it is about as stupid and futile advice as could be 
given to a young poet. “A young writer who is not an 
Emerson would do better to discipline himself in some 


‘easy verse style whose rules are not too stringent.” We 


submit that the very worst thing a young writer of verse 
can do is to write verses for the sake of discipline in any 
verse style, easy or difficult. We submit also that “ Read 
more, think more, and practise more” is the sheerest 
fiddle-de-dee for poets. And we say that the whole tenour 
of this shillingsworth of advice to “ H. R. T.” is calculated 
not to help but to hinder him and hold him back. It is 
highly probable that the only advice that it would be 
proper to give to this poet is to write when he is moved, to 
write and to read less, and think less and practise less. 
Fundamentally, poetry is a matter of the emotions and of 
the spirit, and not of the understanding or the intellect. It 
is because Emerson lacked the fundamental emotions, and 
not because of his rugged verse forms, that he was never a 
poet. He had intellect, and he had read and thought, and 
he may have practised. assiduously, but he could not be a 
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into the seventh heaven. It is obvious that “T.P.’s” Help 
Editor must make some sort of show of giving value for his 
shilling. Hence the sententious twaddle we have quoted. 
In another paragraph “ Miss N. P.” is informed that her 
verses are “quite up to the standard of the average 
magazine poetry,” that she possesses “a certain facility of 
expression,” and that her lines are “smooth and pleasant 
it lacking distinction.” And off his own bat, as it were, 
“T.P.’s” Help Editor remarks in conclusion, “I would alter 
the second line to : 
That gilds the earthy mist.” 


Here, again, we have a capital shillingsworth of woeful 
and hurtful criticism. It will make “ Miss N. P.” more or 
less pleased with herself and her work, aid it may even 
spur her on to a search for distinction. If “T. P.” were 
to tell the young woman the truth as to the undesirabili 
of writing poetry which is “ quite up to the stindard of the 
average magazine poetry” he would probably receive no 
further shillings from her, which would be awkward. The 
fine poetical touch of “ T. P.’s” Help Editor is shown in his 
own beautiful line about an “earthy mist.’ Why not 
muddy and done with it? 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou beho!dest 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins, 
If we send Mr. T. P. O’Connor a shilling perhaps he will 
inform “H. R. T.” and “ Miss N. P.” how they may com- 
pass such a strain? That is the only kind of help you can 
give to a young poet, and that help is beyond the power 
of all “‘T. P.’s” merry men put together. 


The news that Yvette Guilbert can once more be heard 
in London is the “— best news we are able to give our 
readers this week. e recorded some months ago our 
impression of her all too brief visit to the Palace Theatre. 
We hope this great artist is going to remain long enough 
in London to allow those to go and hear her who would 
not as a rule be attracted to the Coliseum. Not that we 
wish to say anything against the Coliseum—quite the 
contrary—but it cannot be denied that Yvette Guilbert’s 
performance is so much above the standard of the rest of 
the performance that it is a marvel that the average 
audience appreciate her at anything like her true value. 
On the night on which we were present the audience were 
delighted, and this proves over again that the highest art 
will make its irresistible appeal even to the most unpro- 
mising crowd. It is probable that the majority of the 
throng that had assembled at the Coliseum to watch perform- 
ing dogs and similar harmless amusements did not fully 
appreciate Mademoiselle Guilbert and were rather surprised 
to find themselves applauding even so vigorously as they 
did. That they did applaud very heartily is indisputable, 
though there was not that regular furore which was created 
when she appeared atthe Palace. Three out of the four songs 
sung by the incomparable Yvette were in English, and the 
fourth, “ Les cloches de Nantes,” is, as rendered by her 
great art, so superbly moving and dramatic that it was 
able to break through the barrier of language in a house 
the vast majority of which did not understand French and 
were up till then probably under the impression that 
Enylish spoken or sung with a French accent is merely 
comic instead of, as in Yvette Guilbert’s case, supremely 
beautiful. To call Mademoiselle Guilbert a singer is of 
course somewhat of a misnomer—not because she has not 
a good singing voice which she knows how to use, but 
because her chief art lies in gesture and the varying 
emphasis of her phrasing. She is described on the pro- 
gramme as “the great diseuse,” but she is more than that. 
On the night we were present she sang “ The Keys of 
Heaven” and “The Gallant Man,” both very old English 
songs. We pity any one who neglects to go and hear and 
see her exquisite performance when he has the power and 
the opportunity of so doing, and we congratulate the 
Coliseum on its enterprise and on its evident desire to 
provide its audiences with what is good from the point of 
view of art as well as with what is merely popular. 








LOVE AND THE WORLD 


When we were Pleasure’s minions, you and I, 
When we mocked grief and held disaster cheap, 
And shepherded all joys like willing sheep 

That love their shepherd ; when a passing sigh 
Was all the cloud that flecked our April sky, 

I floated on an unimagined deep, 

I loved you as a tired child loves sleep, 

I lived and laughed and loved, and knew not why. 


Now I have known the uttermost rose of love ; 
The years are very long, but love is longer ; 
I love you so, I have no time to hate 
Even those wolves without. The great winds move 
All their dark batteries to our fragile gate : 
The world is very strong, but love is stronger. 

A. D. 








REVIEWS 
THE WIFE OF LAFAYETTE 


The Wife of Lafayetle. By M. MacDEerRmMot CrAwrorD. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE (née de Noailles) was a very 
different person from Madame de Lafayette, the author of 
the “ Princesse de Cléves,” one of the most charming stories 
in literature. Madame de Lafayette—ot whom, presumably, 
Miss or Mrs. M. MacDermot Crawford has written a 
engthy account—was the not very intelligent wife of that 
brave-hearted, honourable, but addle-brained busybody the 
Marquis de Lafayette, whose name is commemorated by 
the noisiest and most arid street in Paris, who fought as 
“Colonel Philippe” in the American War of Independ- 
ence on the staff of Washington, and whose blockheaded 
optimism was one of the determining factors which made 
the French Revolution the orgy of murder which it was 
instead of the simple revolutionary movement which it 
might and should have been. It is to the credit of her 
wifely loyalty, if not of her intelligence, that Madame de 
Lafayette shared all her husband’s political ideas, and even 
when failure followed the attempt to put them into 
practical execution she does not seem to have altered \her 
mind. The Marquis de Lafayette went through many 
vicissitudes and adventures, and more than once his empty 
little head came within an inch of the guillotine ; but his 
wife stuck to him with splendid fidelity, and though she 
was not clever enough to help him very effectually out of 
his numberless scrapes, she comforted him and encouraged 
him with the most devoted sympathy and affection. She 
was in fact a model wife, and for that reason alone Mrs. 
Crawford’s book has perhaps a claim on existence which, 
from the point of view of historical science, we might be 
indisposed to attribute to it. The picture of the perfect 
wife is always a beautiful and edifying picture. That is 
about all that can be said in favour of “The Wife of 
Lafayette,” which is a striking example of the book-making 
mania prevalent in England at the present day. Who 
are the people who read these portly volumes which 
the English publishers are daily pouring forth about 
deceased nobodies, and passages in history of quite 
secondary importance ? There has been a plethora recently 
of books of this class hastily knocked together, in an 
English which as a rule leaves much to be desired, with 
high pretensions and a high price. To whom do the 

appeal? Sometimes we have thought that the English 
Sunday may supply an explanation of the phenomenon. 
These books are generally on a French subject, but in 
France, where memoirs are as popular just now as they are 
in England, a far higher standard of literary and historical . 
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accuracy would be required from their authors. In England 
neither style nor facts appear to have any great importance, 
and the quality of both in books of this class is far inferior 
to the paper, the printing, and the binding. Can it be that 
the enormous consumption of this kind of literature in 
England is due to a desperate effort to stave off the ennui 
which characterises many phases of English life ? Certainly 
the English Sunday, which is one of the most delicate and 
charming of institutions, and for the eternal continuance 
of which we offer up our most fervent prayer, would be 
desecrated if its sweet avenues of stillness and glades of 
contemplation were to be broken in on by some of the 
slapdash, noisy productions in the guise of historical 
studies which have come beneath our notice of late— 
veritable automobiles of bookmaking, dashing through 
history at breakneck speed, throwing up clouds of blinding 
dust, with no obvious goal, and no aim except that of 
creating a vast fuss about nothing. It is so obviously the 
business of THE AcapeEmy to insist that the highest standards 
of literary excellence should not be deliberately derogated 
from by new authors that we must not be accused of 
hypercriticism if we point out the very grave faults abound- 
ing in such works as the one before us. Recently in 
connection with a work on Rousseau we were regretfully 
obliged to tell its author that he had to some extent 
“scamped” his task ; and ina measure this is a fault of 
which Mrs. Crawford is guilty, though perhaps in her case 
the deficiencies are more temperamental than due to 
culpable carelessness. ‘Chirirgeons” may be a slip, but 
what can be said of such a sentence as this: “ This hotel was 
the property of the Comtesse de Foix, one of that celebrated 
family whose trees boasts (sic) the name of the illustrious 
Gaston, long dust”? “ Mont Valerian” instead of “ Mont 
Valérien,” “Bohan je suis” instead of “ Bohan suis,” 
“ D’Agusseau” over and over again instead of “ Dagues- 
seau,” which nevertheless stares Mrs, Crawford in the face 
at the foot of one of her own illustrations, “charette” 
constantly instead of “ charrette” : 


A cynical, worn-out man, whose youth had been filled with 
wild excesses of pleasure; leaving him at fifty but the ashes, 
which no amount of raking could convert into a genial blaze, or 
even to flicker momentarily. } 


These are specimens of Mrs. Crawford’s literary accom- 
plishment, and they could be multiplied. Charlestown is 
a small place near Boston, U.S.A., which Lafayette 
certainly never visited. The capital of South Carolina to 
which the authoress constantly refers as Charlestown 
should, of course, be Charleston. She also speaks of the 
King of Prussia, to whom Madame de Lafayette addressed 
a letter in favour of her husband, as “the Emperor 
Frederick ;” and she is most unjustly severe on 
Washington for not having done more for Lafayette, 
forgetting that the then President of the United States 
had practically no influence at European Courts, and that 
he laid himself open to an inevitable snub by taking up 
the matter at all. She says: 


When all the correspondence relating to the matter is impar- 
tially weighed, it shows but too clearly that Washington’s 
conduct was ultra-conservative. Though he made some feeble 
unofficial efforts in behalf of Lafayette, not a word in any of hi§ 
letters shows that he took a single step towards effecting the 
freedom of the prisoner at Chavinac. 


Apart from the self-contradiction which this sentence 
contains, what could the poor man have done? Would 
Mrs. Crawford have had Washington go to war with the 
King of Prussia? His private letter to the Emperor of 
Austria remained unanswered, and to have incurred this 
inevitable snub was an act of generosity which does him 
credit as a man, but none whatever asa statesman. But 
Mrs. Crawford has strong personal views as to how public 
men should behave towards women in distress, Washington 
is not alone in being scolded, The Archbishop of Paris, 
Cardinal de Noailles, to Mrs. Crawford’s astonishment 


Resolutely and doggedly opposed the wish of the King to 
pardon the notorious Mme. Tiquet, who was condemned to the 
scaffold on June 3rd, 1693, for having several times atiempted the 





life of her husband. Though a woman of many intrigues and 
faults the fact that her husband was in no manner of means an ideal 
companion made some incline towards mercy. The knowledge 
that M. Tiquet did not seek to obtain the slightest respite . . , 
might have appealed to the Christian feelings of the Archbishop. 


And then she tells us that Mme. Tiquet’s appearance on 
the scaffold was that of a saint, e italics are ours. 
We wish we could find something to praise in Mrs, 
Crawford’s book, but there are no grounds upon which we 
can recommend it to the serious student of. history. 





PARALLEL PATHS 


Parallel Paths; a Study in Biology, Ethics, and Art. By 
T. W. RoLtieston. (Duckworth and Co., 5s. net.) 


Tuls book is a sane and luminous contribution to a subject 
of the greatest importance. It is interesting, too, as 
indicating a significant change of front on the part. of the 
advanced scientific thinker. A few years ago the scientific 
expert, entrenched within the citadel of Darwinian ortho- 
doxy, would have dismissed with impatience any attempt 
to furnish a teleological interpretation of the cosmical 
process, To-day science speaks with accents less assured, 
recognising that there are by mysteries which she has 
failed to fathom, if, indeed, they do not lie outside the 
sphere of her operations. Mr. Rolleston has endeavoured 
to supply an answer to the question, What is that unknown 
factor in evolution whereby the persistence of life is 
secured? Hitherto biology, while supplying the data 
for an investigation of the problem, has failed to pro- 
vide an adequate solution. The Lamarckian theory of 
descent by the transmission of acquired characteristics 
has been relegated to the limbo of scientific supersti- 
tions, There remains the alternative theory of Natural 
Selection which still, with certain unimportant modifica- 
tions, appears to hold the field. Mr. Rolleston subjects 
this theory to a rigorous scrutiny, with the result that it 
is seen to break down in precisely those points where its 
defendants deemed it most invulnerable. For Natural Selec- 
tion presupposes a constant condition of conflict, by means 
of which the species best fitted to survive emerge triumphant 
and perpetuate their progeny, while the weaker are ruth- 
lessly exterminated. But, as Mr. Rolleston points out, the 
fact of such competition is open to considerable doubt, and 
there remain the undeniable instances of mutual aid and 
co-operation which are to be found even among the less 
highly organised forms of life. The question thus arises, 
What is the determinant in the embryonic cells of plants 
and animals, or, rather, to what- does it respond? It is 
impossible to dogmatise on such a subject, but the theory 
advanced by Mr. Rolleston has at least the merit of being 
free from the objections which can be urged against the 
exponents of a purely mechanical process in evolution, 
He contends in effect that the changes in the structure or 
functions of an organism are conditioned by the needs of 
that organism. There is a directive force in Nature, 
whereby advance is assured. Mr. Rolleston’s words in this 
connection are worth quoting : 

It is clear (he writes) that there could be no advance in 
evolution if Nature consisted solely of a multitude of independent 
units of life, fiercely competing against or warring with each 
other. It is equally clear that no advance could take place if 
every organism found an environment so perfectly adapted to it 
as to call for the very minimum of effort and strain in the 
maintenance of life. ‘Between the chaos of the first supposition 
and the lubberland of the second there must be a condition of 
Nature in which synthetic organisation is carried just to the point 
at which life will have the maximum power to perfect and to 
realise itself. Looking at the conditions of Nature as we know 
them, and at the majestic expression of material and spiritual life 
which those conditions have permitted, we may well be content 
to believe that both the suthatio process, as far as it goes, and 
its apparent suspension at a certain point in the ascending scale, 
are the outcome of one and the same motive and have one and 
the same significance—they both alike mean and make for the 
conservation, the development, the enrichment of life. 


The corollary to this is obvious. It is that the Universe 
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must be interpreted in terms of an intelligent consciousness. 
In other words, the conclusions of science are identical with 
the premisses of theology. 

Having built up his philosophy on a biological basis, 
Mr. Rolleston proceeds to apply it to the sphere of ethics 
and of art. .We do not propose to follow him in these 
inquiries, merely remarking that the subject is treated 
throughout the volume with a philosophic insight and 
acumen which should commend it to all serious students 
whether of art or of morals, We may venture, however, 
on a note of criticism. The main object of life, contends 
Mr. Rolleston, is to realise itself. Life is no mere aggregate 
of pleasurable sensations, but the service of the individual 
tothe Whole. Asceticism is condemned for its anti-social 
tendencies, and we are told that : 


It may well be doubted whether even the most gracious and 
human figure in the history of asceticism, Francis of Assisi, 
would not have better served his time and land by the natural 
development, in secular life and activity, of the beautiful if some- 
times wildly ebullient character portrayed in the records of his 
youth, than by cutting away half his life in order to force the 
other half into a distorted rarity. 


But this is surely an ingenious begging of the question. It 
is certain that the motive of St. Francis, in accepting the 
monastic ideal of life, was—whatever it may have been— 
not one of self-stultification. Furthermore, if such a life 
be judged by its results, it will be found to have yielded a 
much greater measure of enjoyment than that of the 
average citizen, happy in the possession of wife and family. 
The life of St. Francis is, in fact, one long pzean of joy and 
praise. He met his sister Death with a song upon his lips. 
We are as fully alive to the dangers of asceticism as Mr. 
Rolleston himself, but asceticism is most dangerous when 
least under control, The service of humanity may. well 
demand the sacrifice of a lesser good in order that a greater 
good may be thereby attained, and since Mr. Rolleston 
quotes with approval the Divine words “I am come that 
ye might have life, and that ye might have it more 
abundantly,” we may remind him that their Author also 
ray that “he who loseth his life, for My sake, shall 
nd it. 





A HUNDRED SLASHES 


The Nun Ensign, From the Spanish by J. Fitzmaurice 
Ke.LLy, (T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 


WHEN Pero Perez and Master Nicholas burnt Amadis de 
Gaul, Olivante de Laura, Florismarte, and all their com- 
pany to cure Don Quixote of his romantic madness, their 
own was but made the clearer. Many fires cannot quench 
romance, and even Cervantes, whose incarnation of old 
chivalry was made in a spirit of wistful mockery, so far 
from stemming the stream, as fools have written, but 
diverted it into other channels. Here is a maiden, who, 
though only of brazen fifteen when the Don first appeared, 
managed to carry on the tradition as faithfully as if Miguel 
had never blown his counterblast ; and great is the comfort 
of this pleasant and amusing book on that account. The 
ineradicable love of adventure and valour, the interest and 
vivacity of a hundred slashes can never be scolded out, 
preached out, kicked out, or even laughed out of the sons 
of Adam. The thing is in and will out. Your pious boy 
from the Sunday-school, brimful of Collect and good 
advice, a devout and nimble acolyte and the joy of his 
priest and parents, will always be found to have “ Dick 
Turpin” in his coat-pocket, aud to be well furnished with 
tradition about Sixteen-stringed Jack and his distinction. 
The Dojia Catalina of romance and of reality may not 
now be easy to distinguish, but they evidently had much in 
common, and without too much impertinent criticism 
they may be pleasantly confounded. Here then is a 
delicious post-Quixotic tale well told. Our hearts 
go with the bold novice when she steals the keys 
and breathes the fresh night air, when she cuts 
and fashions her modest petticoats into large-striding, 
bulbous breeches, and swaggers as a saucy page, before 





the blind eyes of her very parents, The brawls and 
audacities, the cloaked and rapiered persons who wait for 
her, the intelligent and sympathetic police and clergy, who 
openly prefer strong swashbucklers before cold justice, the 
ladies and friars and casual persons who mix in fights just 
for fun, all these awaken deep sympathy. Everybody acts 
exactly as he ought to do, from the dramatic point of 
view. He just opposes enough to set Catalina stabbing 
and pinking, but not enough to give the gallows its due 
weight. There are no neural tremors to disturb the gallop 
of the tale. The murders are all done so unshrinkingly 
that they affect us only to cheers and are as natural as 
sneezing, and indeed give.much the same ony of 
relief and pleasure. So do the incidents of war. Here 
is an aside, in a scuffle with the Indians : 


At the entrance to the village the camp-master, Bartolemé de 
Alva, feeling the weight of his helmet, took it off to wipe away 
the sweat, and a little devil of a boy about twelve years old, who 
had clambered up a tree, let fly at him an arrow, which pierced 
his eye and knocked him over, wounding him so seriously that 
Me died three days afterwards. We sliced the boy into a thousand 

its. 


In tales like these there is much matter for the stage, and 
Juan Pérez has not exploited it to fine advantage. His 
story is less dramatic than the terse prose version, and 
there seems no reason why he should obtrude into the 
book at all, except as a sort of cabbage-leaf in the straw- 
berry-pottle—just to fill a space. 

The illustrations mounted upon blue, being by Daniel 
Vierge, are dainty and apposite, but the scale is too small 
to do them justice. Therefore the eye loses the taste of 
them and their gentle humour and heroic grace because it 
has to focus too energetically before it can compass and 
attain them, The frontispiece, being on a reasonable scale, 
is a great study. It is hard to make a picture of a woman, 
a soldier, a rogue, a Catholic, a Spaniard, and a scoundrel 
all in one buff jerkin. Yet not only to combine all these, 
but to make them all up into a pleasant picture is a 
mastery. The careful reader who wishes to know if the 
Nun-Ensign really did all that the text displays has some 
painful notes by the translator which will help him to bolt 
out the fiction. Most people will prefer the tale with its 
proper and natural seasonings, and these will not need it 
to be reduced to history, Apage Clio! 





FOR BAD AND GOOD 
CHILDREN 


Anne’s Terrible Good Nature, and other Stories. By E. V. 
Lucas, (Chatto and Windus, 5s.) 
The Sword of Welleran, and other Stories. By Lorp 


Dunsany, (Allen, 6s. net.) 


Ir we had a bad child (which we have not) we should 
make him a present of Mr. Lucas’s latest opuscle. Bad 
children are usually possessed of a cynical inclination, and 
Mr. Lucas’s title-story is surely the most sarcastic piece of 
writing that was ever placed before the youthful. We 
can see a wicked child revelling in it after being whipped 
and sent to bed. None but a whipped or wicked child— 
unless of course it were a whipped and wicked grown-up— 
could appreciate the full and scathing beauty of it. No 
doubt it may be considered on the side of the angels, as it 
goes to prove that good nature meets with its reward in 
the long run. But if angels are good-natured they are 
good-natured for nothing, and a child, at any rate, does 
not expect to have stories of goodness related to it with a 
wry, sneering mouth. As we have said, the whipped 
naughty child in bed might relish this story and proceed, 
therefore, nimbly to story number two, which is called 
“The Thousand Threepenny Bits.” And it is here pre- 
cisely that the naughty child’s punishment would begin, 
for “‘ The Thousand Threepenny Bits” is about as foolish 
and unsatisfactory a tale as we remember to have read, 
and we will warrant it to bore any child over three weeks 
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old, wicked or saintly. It is all about arithmetic and 
reckoning up money, and one page of it reads bewitch- 
ingly as follows : 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
First ACCOUNT-—-FOR OTHER PEOPLE 


Threepences. £ s. d 
A year’s flowers for mother, twice a week 
at 3d. a DUNCH .......ccccereceesserssersceoeeeeees TO4  eeeeee 1 60 
The Sphere for & year ..ccccrecressecseecesesseeeees 104  eeveee 160 
Postage of same to a lighthouse ............++ S  ccccee o 20 
Odd threepenny-bits given to unhappy 
people in the streets, €tC. ........ccecceeeereee SO ceceee o12 6 
Tobacco and pipes to sixty sandwichmen, 
At 3d. CACH ..crcccccccscccrsccccrsccsescrccevosccs 60 eevee o1I5 0 
Three Christmas-puddings for the cabmen’s 
shelter near de Vere Gardens, at 2s.6d. 30 cesses o 7 6 
Ten Fagg children, at 15, €aCh  ....cseceeeeees GO eevee o 10 oO 


Thus are the naughty visited with ledgers. It is fair to 
Mr. Lucas to add that his sheaf of stories contains a 
pleasant small sketch of a boy whose father is a cricketer 
of parts which will probably tickle small cricketing boys, 
and some of the other stories will entertain little girls. 
But, on the whole, it is for the bad child that we advocate 
this book. 

Lord Dunsany must forgive us if we are mistaken in 
placing “The Sword of Welleran, and other Stories” in 
the category of children’s books. Some of them are 
indeed perhaps a trifle beyond the proper apprehension 
of childhood, but in the main they would make excellent 
reading for what one might term the thoughtful nursery. 
When Lord Dunsany writes prose he writes like a poet, 
and his narratives remind us in places of Grimm, though 
he has not Grimm’s gift of pretty humour. We believe 
that “ The Sword of Welleran” and the rest of them will 
be read by good children with great avidity. Several of 
them are very beautiful, and they are all touched with that 
faery quality in which children delight. The book is 
illustrated by Mr. Sime, who for once in a way has for- 
gotten to be vicious. 





PRETTY WELL 


Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages. By JULIA DE WOLF 
Appison. (George Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is an imposing sub-title to this book and a goodly 
get up, both of which raise the reader’s hopes a little too 
high. To be promised a description of medizval enamels, 
embroideries, inlay and illuminations, with accounts of the 
sons of the fine arts is enough to make one’s mouth water. 
To see the glint of old censers, the bright chestnut of 
ancient cities, and the maze of foliated ironwork, to catch 
the name of Suger, Matsys, Cellini, or Kraft, seems to 
assure one of a feast of delicate things. Then one reads 
and roars for very disquietness of spirit. Here is no 
description. It is a gallimaufry of fact and quotation, 
pitched together with no order of time, place, or evolution, 
and the comments are irritating in every degree, from the 
slight nettling which is brought about by a solemn declara- 
tion of the trite, to the cantharidic blister which is applied 
by jests in boisterous bad taste, slang, careless diction, and 
a misguided air of superiority, in one unhappy combination. 
—Becket himself was pretty dressy in the matter of jewels. 
This ring was given to Edward the Confessor by a beggar 
who was really St. John the Evangelist in masquerade. It 
was a good deal of a contract to render a knight comfort- 
able. Ared horse will sport a green stocking. These dear 
people were so introspective and self-conscious, always 
looking for trouble (in their own motives even), that no 
doubt many good impulses perished unnoticed, while the 
originator was chasing mental phantoms of heresy and 
impurity. Among the amusing incidents represented is 
that of a redeemed soul, quite naked, climbing up a vine 
to reach heaven, in which God the Father is in the act of 
“ receiving ” Adam and Eve, shaking hands most sociably ! 
The friends of this aspiring climber are “boosting” him 
from below.—These sentences seem to brand the writer as 












one who could never hope to understand the serene 
smiling seriousness of the medizval craftsmen. If there 
were many dicla like unto them it would be necessary to 
dust the jacket, or rather the bodice, of the author until 
she were conscious of herself as a gross offender. But 
happily there is no need to take her so grimly. She merely 
wants to tell tales of men and methods, how they cast in 
bronze, how they worked in champlevé and cloisonné, 
what are carrels, what pietra dura, how they got a permanent 
gold ground for mosaics, and what a curfew really is (not a 
bell but a fire-extinguisher) ; these and several dozen like 
mysteries she unfolds, and shows them to us in short peeps 
and small excerpts, easy to read, grateful to the ear, and 
calculated to arouse some appetite for these beauties in 
those who have never been brought near enough to them 
even to be curious. This healthful appetite is further 
sharpened by more than six dozen illustrations, which to 
people who have heard little and believed less of the art 
of the Middle Ages will give some surprise of joy in the 
work of men’s hands, and raise the long-delayed inquiry 
why we should do our making as sadly as we take our 
pleasures. A couple of dozen mistakes in fact and a few 
lapses into ludicrous ignorance, such, for instance, as sup- 
posing that St. Nicholas is the patron saint of baptism— 
these are small things compared with the infectious 
pleasure the reader will feel in old craft and the sugges- 
tion of infinite pleasure in new craft he will bear away 
with him. There is room for many books of this sort, if 
they were written in a humble and chastened spirit, for 
ordinary people can never hope to own the authoritative 
treatises upon, say, cameos, intarsia, ortapestry. Even Cripps 
upon Old Silver fetches the price of a dozen of indifferent 
sherry or a pair of shooting-boots. English gentlemen 
cannot be expected to lay out all this money upon a book 
of reference, chiefly to be read by the butler. Perhaps it 
is well not to be in the least original, if one writes upon 
arts and crafts, and consequently one can, without let, 
admire the lions on Nicola Pisano’s pulpit. No doubt 
they were “the first realistic representations of living 
animals.” Charles North said so, and Ruskin of course 
admired the whole design. But are lions, whether 
“realistic” or not, proper bases for the alternate marble 
legs of a pulpit? It is most uncomfortable to think of 
the unsteadiness and wobbling of that otherwise lovely 
se which those lions cause one to expect. Imagine 
istening to an eloquent divine from within eyeshot 
of those cruelly entreated beasts. The more he leaps 
about, the heavier will be the pressure upon their poor 
spines. Besides they are so small that the shaft capital 
and arch above them would most likely flatten their 
backs even without the one hundred and ninety-six pounds 
of clergyman added to the original burden. If this is 
“thoroughly artistic treatment,” one would wish that the 
Pisan had erred on this side of such inspiration. The 
lions would have looked much better somewhere else, the 
pulpit have been less trying to the imagination, and a 
great many superior persons would have been saved from 
pretending to admire what is not really admirable in the 
least degree. They would also have been saved from their 
nervous desire to make everybody else know and admire 
the worst part of a visionary but vivisectionary structure, 
and those who prefer their lions without locomotor ataxia 
and their sermons without death roars and other “realistic ” 
rubbish would be spared the impoliteness of having to 
differ with the great Pisan, and to laugh at his too 
servile adm'rers. 





CHINESE HISTORY 


Ancient China Simplified. By E. HARPER PARKER. 
(Chapman and Hall, ros. 6d. net.) 


The Ancient History of China. By FREDERICK Hirtu, Ph.D. 
(Columbia University Press, $2.50.) 


IF the ancient history of China is ever to be written in a 
really useful form, that form will have to be based upon a 
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combination of the methods followed in the two books 
whose titles appear above. Mr. Parker, sensibly enough 
from his point of view, practically ignores the ethnological 
problems which lie behind the date which he chooses for 
the beginnings of his history—842 B.c. But the theories 
first enunciated - | the late Professor de Lacouperie, and 
considerably developed since by other writers, concerning 
the origins of the true Chinese, have so important a bearing 
upon the relations between the Chinese of the Yellow 
River and the aboriginal states which surrounded them in 
the ninth century B.c. that it is hard to “simplify” 
their relative positions without some reference to the 
circumstances which first brought them into contact. On 
the other hand, Dr. Hirth’s treatment of the dawn of 
Chinese national existence, while it involves the rejection of 
de Lacouperie’s theory of an Elamite origin, does not set 
up anything in its place, for he rejects equally von Richt- 
hofen’s that Khotan was the source from which the Chinese 
reached the geographical position in which their con- 
secutive history may be said to begin. It seems by no 
means so certain as Dr. Hirth assumes it to be that the 
civilisation of the sand-buried cities of the fringe of the 
Takla Makau Desert is entirely Indian in origin, though it 
is of course more than possible that one stage of their 
existence may have been due to the extrusive energy of 
Asoka. Perhaps Dr. Sven Hedin may have more to tell us 
on the subject shortly. In the meantime, it seems to us 
that the arguments of Dr. Hirth around the passages in 
the Shi-ki and the Chéu-shu, which describe the treatment 
of the corpse of Chéu-siu by Wu-wang, only bring us round 
in a circle to the Turki origin proposed for the Chinese by 
von Richthofen, or by a still further development in the 
application of de Lacouperie’s theory, to the Elamite 
origin ; but in any case the lateness of the passage cited 
from the Ts’ién-hau-shu tends to dissociate the “ King-luk- 
kingrak” of the last from any etymological connection 
with the King-lii and King-kién of the two early chronicles, 
unless the Turki origin of a large section of the Chinese be 
admitted. 

Setting aside the ethnological question, as too great in 
its scope for this review, it becomes interesting to note the 
two methods adopted by the two authors of presenting 
Chinese History. While Dr. Hirth gives us a chronological 
outline, divided into distinct sections of the legend and 
history of the Emperors and the principal fiefs, from the 
very beginning, and makes a brave attempt at producing 
a consecutive narrative unencumbered by the mass of 
irrelevant detail dear to the chroniclers of the Far East, 
Mr. Parker frankly discards the chronological arrangement, 
and his is rather a guide to history than a history in itself. 
His chapters concern manners rather than men. It is 
fortunate that the two books have appeared about the same 
time, for the one is an admirable introduction to the other, 
while the two together form an excellent preparation for 
the systematic attack of the intricacies of Chinese history. 
Mr. Harper Parker tells the student what China was, and 
Dr. Hirth gives him an idea of the course of history under 
the conditions described by Mr. Parker. The suspicion of 
flippancy which attaches to some of Mr. Parker’s chapters 
is not very welcome, notably in the chapter on the origin 
of the Chinese, for it detracts from the weight of an 
otherwise well-considered balance of the evidence. And 
it seems to us quite impossible to hold that : 


Dogmatic belief, personal religious conviction, agnosticism, 


superstition, and imagination are all on equal terms, and are 
equally respectable factors when confronted with human historical 
science, so long as they are kept rigidly apart from the latter. 
But we do not wish to find fault with the book. It 
makes the study of Chinese history, which is an almost 
preternaturally dull occupation in the form in which it is 
most usually presented, not merely tolerable, but actually 
interesting. And, as we have indicated above, read in 
conjunction with a work constructed on a more cohesive 
plan, such as Dr. Hirth’s book, it becomes a valuable 
introduction to a branch of historical investigation which 
may be in the future of more interest to Europe than it 
has been in all its long past. 





FAIRY FOOLISHNESS 


The Magic Casement. An Anthology of Fairy Poetry. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by ALFRED NOoyEs. 
(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 


Let us hasten to remark that for the most part this is an 
excellent anthology. That is to say, we are acquainted 
with very little fairy or elfin poetry of consequence which 
Mr. Noyes has failed in some sort to represent in the 
present volume. For all that, however, one wonders what 
manner of reader it is that Mr. Noyes hopes to captivate. 
Who that loves poetry will wish to have four hundred 
pages of more or less sheer fairy? It is true that the 
editor has allowed himself almost illimitable latitude in 
bringing together these pieces. No doubt it is correct to 
consider “The Forsaken Merman” in the light of fairy 
poetry, but we do not think that Matthew Arnold would have 
called it a fairy poem, and we do not believe that a child 
would look upon it in that way; and as for Mr. Swin- 
burne’s “ Winter in Northumberland” and some other pieces 
which might be cited, they most certainly have nothing 
whatever to do with fairies of whatever order. Mr. Noyes 
has divided his fairy poetry into sections which appear under 
the heads of “The Fairy Life,” ‘“ Witches’ Caldrons and 
Blasted Heaths,” “Come unto these Yellow Sands,” “ Flower 
Fairies,” “Enchanted Woods,” “Airy Mountain and 
Rushy Glen,” and so on—all of which is pure mechanism 
and, as it seems to us, distressing. If the anthology be 
intended, as it may well be, for adult persons, we do not 
know that there will be any great scramble for it; and if, 
on the other hand, it is intended for that much-exploited 
individual the young and growing child, we are sorry for 
the child. No doubt it seems most harsh of us to speak 
in these terms of a collection of beautiful poetry, 
particularly as it has been made for us by a poet; but the 
thing fails because it really serves no useful purpose, and 
people who wish to read fairy poetry can scarcely desire 
to be served with it by the half-hundredweight. Of 
course, the book is admirably got up, and it will no doubt 
find a place for itself in the Christmas market. We cannot 
say better or fairer for it. The point of the present notice, 
however, seems to us to be a point of some importance. 
In his introduction—which, like the majority of intro- 
ductions of this nature, amounts to very little—Mr. Noyes 
says: “ Do we believe in fairies? For ourselves we sin- 
cerely do.” Mr. Noyes is a grown man, and he has made 
the grown man’s answer to his own wonderfully novel 
inquiry. It is the fashion nowadays to walk about in neat 
trousers and bowler hats, and to dine with sententious 
persons in starch and black, always in a condition of 
preparedness, if not of anxiety, to assert one’s belief in 
fairies. Mr. Noyes “most certainly” believes in 
them, Mr. Chesterton has trumpeted forth his belief 
after the fashion of a bevy of elderly elephants, 
and we make no doubt that large numbers of other 
pirouetting persons are of the faith. Mr. Watts-Dunton, for 
example, would say that he believed in them. So would 
Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Clement Shorter probably dare not 
deny it. Of course the brethren of this fairy faith are an 
amiable and amusing company. The fact that they do not 
believe in fairies is neither here nor there, and we will let 
it pass. If you tackle them closely in a prosaic witness- 
box on such a subject you will find them very much dis- 
posed to split hairs and make reservations ; because they 
know perfectly well that a judge and jury are not possessed 
of that giggling sense of humour with which the cheap 
reader is commonly credited by them that cater for him. 
It is very pretty to believe in fairies, and it is very arch 
and winning of you to asseverate your belief ; but, for all 
that, we are inclined to think that it does not look well in 
books. The plain facts are that, while children have 
become sceptics, and tonvinced sceptics, on the matter, it 
is the pose of stout gentlemen to keep fairies on show in the 
first article of their eredo. And as the poses of literary gentle- 
men are always bad for letters, we have entered the present 
timely protest. The setting forth of the serious things of 
life in terms of frivolity is becoming a trifle too common. 
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MESSRS. GEORGE ALLEN AND SONS 

The Sword of Welleran, and other Stories, by Lord Dun- 
SANY ; 6s. net. An Artist’s Garden, tended, painted, and described 
by AnNA Lea Merritt, with sixteen full-page illustrations in 
colour by the Author; 21s. net. The Letters of a Noble Woman 
(Mrs. La Touche of Harristown), edited by MARGARET YOUNG ; 
12s. 6d. net. The Etched and Engraved Work of Frank Short, 
edited, with appreciation, by E. F. STRANGE; 21s. net. The 
**Lewis Bequest” at the National Gallery, by MAURICE 
BROCKWELL, with forty illustrations from the pictures; 2s. 6d. 
net. The Love Family, by Mrs. M. H. SprELMANN; 38. 6d. 
Problems of To-day (Wealth, Labour, Socialism, etc.), by 
ANDREW CARNEGIE; 38. 6d. net. Cannes and its Environs, 
by Amy M. BENEcKE ; 16s. 6d. net. What and Why: the 
Philosophy of Things as They Are, by SHAW MACLAREN ; 2s. net. 
The Mockers, and other Verses, by JANE BaRLow ; 3s. 6d. net. 
Beads from a Lover’s Rosary, by GEORGE FRANCIS WILSON ; 
2s.6d. net. Life’s Enigma, by M. Braps ; 2s. net. The Months: a 
volume of Social Reminiscence, by the Right Hon. GeorcE W. E. 
RussELL; 5s. net. Pocket Edition of Works by MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK ; 2s. 6d. net per vol.: The Life of the Bee, The 
Treasure of the Humble, Wisdom and Destiny, Volumes of 
Essays; Aglavaine and Selysette, Beatrice and Ardiane, Plays. 
Twenty Sporting Designs, for Lovers of Horse and Hound, with 
Selections from the Past and Present Sporting Poets, by GEORGE 
A. FoTHERGILL; £1 1s. per copy net. Daphne and the Dor- 
mouse: a Novel, by E. Nesbit, author of “ The Red House,” etc. ; 
6s. These Little Ones, Studies of Child Life, by E. NEssirt, 
illustrated by SPENSER PryYsE ; 38. 6d. net. The Life, Letters, 
and Works of Ruskin, edited, with Additions from the Original 
Manuscripts, by E. T. Cook and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN ; 
limited issue, sold only in sets ; 35 vols. now ready. 


MESSRS. APPLETON AND CO. 

Minerals, by L. J. SpeNceR, M.A., F.G.S.; 10s. net. The 
Story of Iron and Steel, by J. R. Smiru ; 2s. 6d. net. The Story 
of Gold, by J. R. Situ ; 2s.6d. net. Evolution and Animal Life, 
by D. S. JORDAN and V. L. KEL10GG ; Ios, 6d. net. The Life and 
Habits of Ants, by Dr. Louis I. DuBLIN ; 6s. net. The Moon, by 
GaRRETT P. Serviss; 6s. net. Earthquakes, by Professor 
WiiuiaM Hersert Hosss; 8s. net. Man in the Light of 
Evolution, by JoHN M. TYLER; 6s. net. The Cat: its Care and 
Management, by Mrs. LESLIE WILLIAMS; 2s.. 6d. net. The 
Interpretation of Life, by G. C. MARs ; 12s. 6d. net. é The Sexual 
Instinct, by J. F. Scorr; 7s. 6d. net. Corporation Finance, 
by Epwarp S. MeapE; 6s. net. The Raid on Prosperity, b 
James R. Day ; 6s. net. Current Issues, by the Hon. Lesiie M. 
SHaw; 8s. net. The Modern City: Problems of City Govern- 
ment, by Leo S, Rowe; 6s. net. The Mythology of Greece and 
Rome, by ARTHUR FAIRBANKS; 6s. net, illustrated. Educa- 
tional Issues in the Kindergarten, by Susan E. BLow;; 6s, net. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial and Techni- 
cal Dictionary, by A. M. A. BEALE; 4s. 6d. net. Victoria the 
Woman, by FRANK HIRD ; 7s. 6d. net. Launcelot and Guenever, 
by A. C. Ropinson; 1s. net. Minor Medicine: a Treatise on 
the Nature and Treatment of Common Ailments, by WALTER 
Essex Wynter, M.D., B.S. (Lond.), F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. ; 6s. net. 
A Text-book of Treatment, edited by R. J. Fercuson, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. (Eng.); 3 vols.; to subscribers jos. net. Medical 
Gynecology, by Howarp A. KELLY, A.B., M.D. ; 25s. net. 
General Surgery, by EnRICH LEXER, M.D., edited by ARTHUR D. 
BEVAN, M.D. ; an authorised translation from the second German 
edition by Dean Lewis, M.D. ; 25s. net. A Text-book of Minor 
Surgery, by E. M. Foote, A.M., M.D.; 21s. net. Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, by Dr. S. S. Conen; cloth, 
2ss.net. Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal Chord, by Harris E. 
SANTEF, M.D., Ch.D.; 16s. net. Diseases of the Breast: with 
Special Reference to Cancer, by WILLIAM L. RopMan, M.D., 


LL.D.; 16s. net. Manual of Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and 
Throat, by JOHN JOHNSON KYLE, B.S., M.D. ; 12s. 6d. net. 
MESSRS. A. & C. BLACK 


From Damascus to Palmyra, by JOHN KELMAN, M.A., D.D.; 
20s, net. John Pettie, R.A., by MARTIN HARDIE; 20s. net. 
The Flowers and Gardens of Japan, painted by ELLA DU CANE, 
described by FLORENCE Du CANE; 20s. net. Ancient Tales and 
Folk-lore of Japan, by RICHARD GORDON SmitTH, F.R.GS., 
Fourth Order Rising Sun, who has collected the stories during 
many years of travel in Japan; 20s, net, New Zealand, painted 








by the brothers F. and W. Wricut, described by the Hon. 
. P, Reeves, High Commissioner for New Zealand ; 20s. net. 
Southern Spain, painted by TREvoR HADDON, R.B.A., described 
by A. F, CALVERT ; 20s. net. Yorkshire, painted and described 
by GorRDON HoME; 20s. net. Belgium, painted by A. Forestier, 
described by G. W. T. Omonp ; 20s. net. William allow, R.W.S., 
by H. M. Cunpa.t, LS.0., F.S.A.; 7s. 6d. net. Haunts of 
Ancient Greece, by ALFRED AusTIN (Poet Laureate), author of 
“The Garden that I Love,” etc.; 7s. 6d. net. Isle of Wight, 
— by A. HEATON Cooper, described by A. R. Hope 
ONCRIEFF ; 7s, 6d. net. Geneva and its Environs, painted by 
HARDWICKE Lewis and Miss MAY HARDWICKE LEwis, 
described by FRANcis GRIBBLE ; 7s. 6d. net. The Light Side of 
Egypt, painted and described by LANCE TMACKERAY ; Ios, net. 
Pictures of Paris and Some Parisians, by JOHN N. RAPHAEL, 
containing forty-five illustrations in line and wash by FRank 
REYNOLDS, R.I. ; 3s. 6d. net. The Clutch of Circumstance, by 
DorotHy SENIOR; 6s. The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes: his 
Fortunes and Adventures, translated from the Work in Spanish 
attributed to Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, by Sir CLEMENTS R. 
MarkuaM, K.C.B., D.Sc., with illustrations by STEPHEN BaGHot 
DE LA BERE, and a sketch-map; 5s. net. Trade and 
Tariffs, by JoHN M. RoBERTSON, MP. 3; 38. 6d. net. 
A Primer of Socialism, by THomas Kirxup, Author of “A 
History of Socialism,” etc. ; 1s. net. Engines of Social Progress, 
by W. L. GrorcE; 1s. net. Trout Waters: Management and 
Angling, by Witson H. ARMISTEAD ; 3s. 6d. net. London in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Sir WALTER BESANT; 30s. net. Maps 
of Old London, edited by G. E. Mirron, 5s. e Fascination 
of London, edited by Sir WaLTER BEsANT: (1) “ Hackney and 
Stoke Newington ;” (2) “Shoreditch and the East End ;” each 
volume containing a map of the district, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. net. Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth 
Century, by Henry Grey Granam, author of “Social Life in 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Century ;” 5s. net. Buried Hercu- 
aneum, by ETHEL Ross BARKER ; 7s. 6d. net. The Story of the 
Pharoahs, a Short History of Ancient Egypt, by the Rev. James 
BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. ; 7s. 6d. net. Egypt in Asia; a Plain Account 
of Pre-Biblical Syria and Palestine, by GzorGE CoRMACK ; 7s. 6d. 
net. The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah, by the Rev. 
Professor T. K. CuEeyne, D,Litt., D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford ; Fellow of the British 
Academy. The Johannine Writings, by Pau, W. ScHMIEDEL, 
Professor of Theology at Zurich ; translated by MauRIce A. 
CaNnNEY, M.A. ; 3s. 6d. net. Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
by Dr. SOLOMON SCHECHTER, President of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Early Greek Philosophy, by Joun 
Burnett, M.A., 12s. 6d. net. The Problem of Logic, by W R. 
Boyce G1Bson, M.A., with the co-operation of AuGusTA KLEIN ; 
12s, 6d. net. The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, 
the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Aberdeen 
in the years 1907-8, by Dr. Hans Driescu, Vol. II., ros. 6d. net. 
Text-book of Operative Surgery, by Dr. Tu. Kocuer, third 
English edition, translated from the sixth German edition by 
HAROLD J. Stites, M.B., F.R.C.S. (Edin.); containing 255 
illustrations, many with colour introduced. Analytical Geometry 
of the Conic Sections, by the Rev. E. H. Askwitn, D.D.; 
7s. 6d. net, Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption: being an 
Examination of the Intellectual Position of the Church of 
England, by W. H. MALLock ; 3s. 6d. net. Milk: its Nature and 
Composition, by C. M. AIKMAN, third edition, edited by Professor 
J. Prince SHELDON and Professor GOLDING; 3s. 6d. The 
Metaphysics of Nature, yee apron READ, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, London, 
7s. 6d, net. 
MR. EDWARD ARNOLD 
The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill, by Mrs. 
GEORGE CORNWALLIS WEST; 15s. net. Madame Elizabeth de 
France, 1764-1793: a Memoir, by the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL 
ScortT, illustrated. Old and Odd Memories, by the Hon. LIONEL 
TOLLEMACHE, portraits; 12s. 6d. net. Known to the Police: 
Memories of a Police-court Missionary, by THomas HOLMES. 
The History of the ‘‘George” worn on the Scaffold by King 
Charles I., by-Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, illustrated ; 7s. 6d. 
net. In Search of a Polar Continent, by ALFRED H. HARRISON, 
illustrated ; 12s. 6d. net. Eighteen Years in Uganda and East 
Africa, by the Right Rev. ALFRED R. TucKER, illustrated, 2 vols. ; 
30s, net, On Safari; Big Game Hunting in British East Africa, 
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by ABEL CHAPMAN, illustrated; 16s.net. Woodsmen of the West, 
by M. ALLERDALE GRAINGER, illustrated ; 7s. 6d. net. In Oid 
Ceylon, by. REGINALD FarRER, illustrated ; 12s. 6d. net. Five 
Months. in the Himalayas: a Record of Mountain Travel in 
Garhwal and Kashmir, by A, L. Mum, illustrated. A Parson in 
the Australian Bush, by the Rev. CHartes H. S. MATTHEWS 
(Brother Charles), illustrated. The Rose-Winged Hours: a Col- 
lection of English Lyrics, arranged by St. JoHN Lucas, Arvat: 
a Drama, by LEopoLp H. Myers. The Dowager of Jerusalem: 
a Romance in Four Acts, by REGINALD Farrer. The 
Mistress Art, by REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A,; 5s. net. 
Painting in the Far East: an Introduction to the history 
of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China and Japan, by 
LAURENCE Binyown, illustrated; 21s. net. The Dressing of 
Minerals, by HENRY Louis, illustrated. The Geology of Ore 
Deposits, by H. H. THomas and D. A. MACALISTER, illustrated. 
Steel Roof and Bridge Design, by W. Hume Kerk, illustrated. 
Scottish Gardens, by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL ; 
illustrated by Mary M.G. WILson. Alpines and Bog-Plants, by 
REGINALD FARRER, illustrated ; 7s. 6d. net. A Text-Book of 
Experimental Psychology By -Dr. C. S. Myers. Applied 
Physiology: a Handbook for Students of Medicine, by RoBEeRT 
Hutcuison, The Body at Work, by Dr. ALEXANDER HILL; 
illustrated. Vegetarian Cookery, by FLORENCE A. GEORGE. 
The Book of Winter Sports, with introduction by the Earl of 
Lyrron, edited by EpGarR SyeErs, illustrated ; 15s. net. Chronicles 
of the Houghton Fishing Club, 1822-1908, edited by Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL, illustrated ; 42s. net. The Witch’s Sword, 
by Davin KERR Futon; 6s. Amabel Channice, by ANNE 
Douc.ias SEDGWicK; 6s. A Room with a View, by E. M. 
Forster ; 6s. Miriam, by EpirH C. M. Dart; 6s. London 
Side-Lights, by CLARENCE RooK; 6s. Peep-in-the-World: a 
Story for Children, by Mrs. F. E. Cricuton; 6s. Chronicles of 
Service Life in Melta, by Mrs. ARTHUR SrTuART ; illustrated, 6s. 


MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 


A Wandering Student in the Far East, by the Earl of RonaLp- 
SHAY, illustrated ; 21s. net. Life of Field-Marshal Sir Neville B. 
Chamberlain, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., by G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., illus- 
trated. Life and Letters of 
SropDakT, illustrated ; 15s. net. Poems, by R.C. Lehmann. New 


annah E. Pipe, by ANNA M. | 


edition of Passages for Paraphrasing, selected by D. M. J. JAMEs. | 


A new volume of Blackwood’s Illustrated Classical Texts : 
Cicero: Select Letters, by the Rev. T. NicKLIn. A new edition of 
Speaking ; or, From Voice Production to the Platform and Pulpit, 


by the Very Rev. WiLt1AM Mair. True Romances of Scotland, | 


by E. MaxTone GRAHAME and E. PaTerson. Drake: an English 
Epic (Books IV.-XII.), by ALFRED Noyes; 6s. net. Some 
Eighteenth Century By-ways and other Essays, by JoHN 


Bucnan. Records ofthe Scottish Volunteer Force (1859-1908), | 


by Major-General J. M. GRIERSON. Famous Duels of the Fleet, | 


by H. B. Money Coutts ; 6s. The Development of Tactics from 
1740 to the Present Day, by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. 
AMES. Modern Strategy, by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. James. 
istorical Records of the Queen’s Own Cameron High- 


landers, illustrated. The Development of Modern Philosophy, - 


by RoBERT ADAMSON, edited by W. R. SORLEY. The Roman 
Breviary, reformed by order of the Holy GEcumenical Council 
of Trent; published by order of Pope St. Pius V., and revised by 
Clement VIII., Urban VIII., and Leo XIII., together with the 
Offices since granted and the Martyrology, translated out of 
Latin into English by JoHN, Marquess of BuTE ; new edition. 
Violin Playing and Violin Adjustment, by James WINRAM. 
Leaves from the Diary of a Country Cricketer, by W. E. W. 
CoLiins. Development of Greek Philosophy, by ROBERT 
ADAMSON. Vol. 2 of a History cf Mediaeval Political Theory 
in the West, by R. W. CaRLYLE and A. J. CARLYLE. A Study 
of Ethical Principles, by JAMEs SETH ; tenth edition, revised. 
The Heritage, by SypNEY C, Grier. Salvator, by PERCEVAL 
GIBBON. Saleh: a Sequel, by HuGu CuiFForp. Reality, 
by MARGARET PaTeRSON. Captain Grant’s Despatch, by 
GARRETT MILL. The Right Stuff, by Jan Hay. Glentyre, by 
EDMUND SELLAR. The Sibyl of Venice, by RACHEL SWETE 
MacnaAMaRA. The Fear of Life, by GeRaALD MAXWELL. The 
Bias, by MARGUERITE CURTIS. 6s. each. 


MESSRS. W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


Books of British Birds, by J. MAcLAIR BorasTon, illustrated. 
The Wonder Book of Volcanoes and Earthquakes, by Professor 
E. J. Houston, illustrated. The Wonder Book of Atmosphere, 
by Professor E. J. Houston, illustrated. Electricity for Young 
People, by TuDOR JENKS, illustrated ; 3s. 6d. Photography for 
Young People, by TuporR Jenks, illustrated. The Court-Harman 
Girls, by L. T. MEADE, 6s. Holly House and Ridge’s Row: a 
Tale of London Old and New, by May BaLtpwin. The School 
Favourite, by L.T. MEADE; 5s. In Texas with Davy Crockett 
and Sam Houston, by EverETT MCNEIL, 5s, Merle and May: 


- net, 





a Story of Girlhood Days, by Grace Squires; 5s. The Rebel 
Cadets, by Cuas. GLEIG; 5s. The School Queens, by L. T. 
MEADE ; 38. 6d. Golden Square High School, by May BALpwIn. 
Sweet Content, by Mrs. MoLeswortH ; 3s. 6d. Baby Bob, by 
the author of “Tip-Cat ;” 3s.6d. Rivals and Chums: a Public 
School Story, by KENT Carr ; 3s.6d. A Boy and a Secret, by 
RAYMOND JACBERNS, 3s. 6d. Black Partridge; or, The Fall of 
Port Dearborn, by Colonel H. R. Gorpon ; 3s. 6d. The Millers 
of Pencroft, by CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON ; 2s. 6d. Jack the 
Young Ranchman, by GeorGE BIRD GRINNELL ; 28.6d. Buster 
Brown and Company (including Mary Jane), by R. F. Our- 
CAULT ; 38. 6d. Buster’s and Mary Jane’s Painting Book, by 
R. F, OurcauLt; 3s. 6d. Foxy Grandpa’s Triumphs, by 
Bunny ; 3s. 6d. The Stories that Glue Told, by C. A. and G. A. 
WILL1AMs ; 3s. 6d. Teddy Bears, by C. A. and G. A. WILLIAMs ; 
s. 6d. Uncle Remus and Bre’r Rabbit, by JoEL CHANDLER 

ARRIS ; 38S. 6d. The Lays of the Grays (Elephants), by B.and 
N. PARKER; 38. 6d. Buster Brown’s Autobiography, by R. F. 
ONTCAULT ; 2s. 6d. Christmas Stocking Series:—Gyp at Home 
and Abroad, by J. H: Jewett. The Little Governor in Fable- 
land, by J. H. JEwetr. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE 

Lewis Rand, by Mary JOHNSTON ; 6s. Maya, by P. LAURENCE 
OLIPHANT; 6s. Lucius Scarfield, by 2: A. REVERMORT; 6s. 
The Borderland, by Ropert HALiFax; 6s. Desire, by Una L. 
SILBERRAD ; 6s. Princess Dehra, by JoHN REED ScotTT; 6s. 
Patricia Baring, by WINIFRED JAMES; 6s. The Leaven of Love, 
by Ciara LOUISE bussnan ; 6s. The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine, by JOHN Fox, junr.; 6s. Some Ladies in Haste, by RoBERT 
W. CHAMBERS; 6s. The Life of Tolstoy: First Fifty Years, 
by AYLMER MAUDE; tos. 6d. net, The Life of Dorothea Beale 
of Cheltenham, by E.izasetu RalkEs; 10s. 6d. net. The Life 
of Alice Freeman Palmer, by GrorGE HERBERT PALMER; 6s. 
net. Thomas Doggett, Deceased, by THEODORE A. Cook and 
Guy NICKALLS; ros. 6d. net, Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
by FERRIS GREENSLET ; 12s. 6d, net. Life of John Keats, by 
ALBERT E, Hancock; 8s. 6d. net. Life and Letters of H. Taine, 
Vol. III, translated from the French by E. SpARVEL BAYLy ; 
7s. 6d. net. Nadir Shah,*by Sir H. MortIMER DURAND ; Ios. 6d. 
net. The Princesse de Lamballe: a Biography, by B.C. Harpy; 
12s.6d.net. Contemporary France, vol. 4,by GABRIEL HANOTAUX ; 
15s. net. In the Days of the Councils, by Eustace J. KILTs ; 
10s, 6d. net. The Making of Canada, 1763-1814, by A. G. 
BRADLEY ; 12s. 6d. net. An Historical Introduction to the 
Marprelate Tracts, by W. M. Pierce; ros. 6d. net. The Deve- 
lopment of the European Nations, 1870-1900, by J. HoLLAND 
Rose; 7s. 6d. net. The Declaration of Indulgence, 1672, by 
FRANK BaTE; 6s, net. Aeneas Silvius, Pope Pius II, by W. 
BOuLTING ; 12s. 6d. net. Studies and Memories, by Sir CHARLES 
VILLIERS STANFORD ; 78. 6d. net. Six Masters of Disillusion, by 
ALGAR THORALD ; 6s. net. Plays, Acting, and Music, a Book of 
Theory, by ARTHURSyYMons; 6s. net. Lectures on Spanish Litera- 
ture, by J. FitzMauRIcE KELLY; 7s. 6d. net. By the Christmas 
Fire, by SAMUEL McCHap CROTHEW; 5s. net. Leaf and Tendril, 
by Joun Burroucus; 5s. net ; University Administration, by 
CHARLES W. ELioT; 5s. net. Peter Moor’s Journey to 
South-West Africa, by Gustav FRENsSEN. The Secrets 
of our National Literature, by W. P. CouRTNEY; 7s. 6d. 
net. A Short History of Ragraving and Etching, by 
A. M. HInp ; 18s. net. English Heraldic Book Stamps, by CyriL 
DAVENPORT; 25s. net. The Queens of Egypt, by Janer R. 
BUTTLES, with a Preface by Professor G. MASPERO. ; Ios. 6d. net. 
Scarabs, by Percy E. NEWBERRY; 8s. 6d. net. First and Last 
Things, by H. G. WELLs; 4s. 6d. net. Human Naturein Politics, 
by GRAHAM WALLAs, 6s. Personalism: Common Sense and 
Philosophy, by BorDEN PARKER BOWNE; 6s. net. British 
Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century, by GERALD BERKELEY 
HERTZ ; 6s. net. Ruenzori, by FILippo DE FILIppt ; 31s. 6d. net. 
Lands of Summer, by T. R. SULLIVAN; 6s. net. Salvage, by 
OWEN SEAMAN ; 3s. 6d. net. Poems, by RICHARD WATSON GILDER; 
6s. net. The Home Builder, by Dr. LyMAn ABsorr; 6s. net. 
The Horace Pocket-book, arranged by S. E. WINBOLT, 2s. 6d. 
Essays Biographical and Chemical, by Professor Sir 
WiLuiAM Ramsay; 7s. 6d. net. A Volume of Essays on 
Geological Subjects, by J. W. Grecory. Gold and Precious 
Metals, by THomas K. Rosr; 6s. net. The Manufacture of 
Leather, by HUGH GARNER BENNETT, M.Sc. Smoley’s Parallel 
Tables of Logarithms and Squares: Angles and Logarithmic 
Functions, corresponding to given levels, together with a 
complete set of Five-figure Logarithmic-Trigonometric Tables 
for Engineers, Architects, and Students, by CoNsTANTINE 
SMOLEY; 14s. net. Smoley’s Parallel Tables: Five-Place 
Logarithmic-Trigonometric Tables, by CoNSTANTINE SMOLEY ; 
6s. net. The Law Affecting Engineers, by W. VALENTINE BALL. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Escape Machinery, by E. O. Sacus. 
Malleable Cast Iron, by S. Jones Parsons. Railway Tracks and 
Track Work, by E. E. Russert TrarMan; third edition, res 
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written ; illustrated. Road Preservation and Dust Prevention, 
by Wi iAm P. Jupson; illustrated; 6s, net. Textiles and 
their Manufacture, by ALDRED F. Barker, illustrated ; 6s. net. 
Decorative Glass Processes, by ARTHUR L. DuTHIE; illus- 
trated. Water Hammer in Hydraulic Pipe Lines, by A. H. 
Gipson; 6s. Water Pipe and Sewage Discharge Diagrams, by 
T. C. Exxin ; 12s. 6d. net. The Field Engineer, by WILLIAM 
FINDLAY SHUNK ; eighteenth edition, revised. Heavy Electrical 
Engineering, by H. M. Hopart. Electrical Engineer’s Pocket- 
book: a Handbook of useful data for Electricians and Electrical 
Engineers, by Horatio A. FosTeRr, with the collaboration of emi- 
nent Specialist ; fifth edition, illustrated. The Theory of Electric 
Cables and Networks, by ALEXANDER RUSSELL. Steam Electric 
Power Plants ; a Practical Treatise on the Design of Central 
Light and Power Stations and their Economical Construction and 
Operation, by F. K6zsTeR; illustrated. Cranes, by ANTON 
BOrrcuer ; illustrated. Deinhardt-Schlomann Technical Dic- 
tionaries: Internal Combustion Engines, being ol. IV. ; in six 
languages, each term illustrated. The Railway Locomotive: 
What it is and why it is what it is, by VAUGHAN PENDRED, illus- 
trated. The Internal Combustion Engine, by H. E. WIMPERIs ; 
illustrated. 


MR. JOHN MURRAY 


The Life of Henry Pelham, Fifth Duke of Newcastle, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, 1852-54 and 1859-64, and Secretary of 
State for War, 1852-55, by JOHN MARTINEAU, portraits ; 12s. net. 
The Life of Philibert Commerson: an Old-World Story of French 
Travel and Science in the Days of Linnzus, by the late Captain 
S. Pasfield Oliver, edited by G. F. Scotr ELtiot, illustrated. 
Life of Lord Norton (Right Hon. Sir Charles Adderley, K.C.M.G.), 
1814-1905, Statesman and Philanthropist, by W1LLiaM S. CHILDE- 
PEMBERTON, illustrated. The Military Memoirs of Lieut.- 
General Sir Joseph Thackwell, arranged, from Diaries and 
Correspondence, by Colonel H. C. WYLLY; illustrated. Baldassare 
Castiglione, the Perfect Courtier ; his Life and Letters, by JULIA 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), illustrated (2 vols.). History of 
Venice: its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to 
the Fall of the Republic, by PompzEo MoLMENTtI, translated by 
Horatio F, Brown, 3 parts (2 vols. to each part), Part 3, “The 
Decadence of Venice ;” 21s. net each part, e Latins in the 
Levant: a agg, *, Frankish Greece (1204-1566), by WILLIAM 
MILLER, maps. e Annals of Tacitus: for English Readers, 
Book 7, End, and English Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes by GeorcE G. Ramsay, maps, etc. (Vol. I., containing Books 
I.-VI., already egy nen Storia Do Mogor; or, Mogul India 
(1653-1708), in the “ Indian Text Series,” by NiccoLao Manuccl, 
Venetian, translated, with Notes and Introduction, by WILLIAM 
IRVINE, Illustrated, in 4 vols. Vol. IV. ‘with full Index). 
A Pleasure-Pilgrim in South America, 1904-1905, by C. D, 
MacKELiar. The Shores of the Adriatic, the Austrian Side: 
an Architectural and Archzological en by F. HAMILTON 
Jackson, illustrated ; 21s. net. From Ruwenzori to the Congo: 
a Naturalist’s Journey Across Africa, by A. F, R. WoL.aston, 
maps and illustrations; 15s. net. A New Edition of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting: a History of Painting in 
Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, from the 2nd to the 16th 
vag by J. A. CRowE and G. B. CavaLcasELLE, with editorial 
notes by Lancton DouGtas, 6 vols., illustrated. A History of 
British Water-Colour Painting, with a Chronological List of 
the Painters, with Dates of Birth and Death and Brief Accounts 
of their Lives, etc., by H. M. CuNDALL, coioured illustrations. 
Indian Sculpture and Painting, illustrated by Typical Master- 
pieces, by ©. B. HAVELL, illustrated. The Arts in Early 
England, by G. BALDWIN Brown, vol. 3, the Decorative Arts of 
the Anglo-Saxon Period, illustrated. ouris and the Painters 
of Greek Vases, translated from the French of Edmund Pottier 
by BETTINA KAHNWEILER, illustrated. A History of Indian and; 
Eastern Architecture, by the late JAMES FERGUSSON, revised 
and edited, with additions: Indian Architecture, by JaMEs 
Burcess ; Eastern Architecture, by R. PHENE Spiers. The 
Plate-Collector’s Guide, arranged hom Cripps’s “Old English 
Plate” by PeRcy Macguolp, illustrated. Greek Dress, by Miss 
E. B, ABRAHAMS, illustrated. From Montaigne to Molidre ; or, 
the Preparation for the Classical Age of French Literature, by 
ARTHUR TILLEY. Murray’s English Literature Series: a 
Course for Schools and Colleges, by E. W. EpMuNpDs and F. 
SPOONER : The Story of — Literature, in 3 vols. ; Vol. 3, the 
Nineteenth Century, 1780-1880. Readings in English Literature, 
in 3 vols. ; Vol. 3, Nineteenth Century, 1780-1880. The Definitive 
Edition of the Works of George Borrow:—The Bible in Spain, 
Lavengro: the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest ; Romany Rye, a 
Sequel to Lavengro; Wild Wales: its People, Language, and 
Scenery; The Gypsies of Spain: their Manners, Customs, 
Religion, and Language ; Romano Lavo Lil : the Word-book of 
the Romany or English Gypsy Language. Hydrographical 
Surveying: a description of the Means and Methods Employed 
in Constructing Marine Charts, by. the late Rear-Admiral Sir 









W. J. L. WHARTON ; new edition, revised by Rear-Admiral Mostyn 
Fite, illustrated. Handbook of Commercial Products of India, 
by Sir Gzorce Watt. Collectivism; a Study of some of the 
Leading Social Questions of the Day, by PauL Leroy-BEAULIEu ; 
abridged and translated by Sir ARTHUR CLay. The Book of War, 
translated by Captain E. F.Catrurop. Territorial Force Manual. 
The Waters of Jordan, by Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL ; 6s, 
The Gentleman: a Romance of the Sea, by ALFRED OLLIVANT ; 
6s. The Children of the Nile, by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL ; 6s, 
Miss Esperance and Mr. Myf eng by Mrs. L. ALLEN 
HARKER; 6s. The Archdeacon’s Family, by Mrs. MauD EGERTON 
KING; 6 MR. EVELEIGH NASH 

A Favourite of Napoleon, edited by PauL CHERAMY, with 
portraits; ros. net. Rousseau and the Women He Loved, by 
Francis GRIBBLE; with portraits, 15s. net. The English House, 
by W. SHaw Sparrow ; with numerous illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Life of an Empress, on FREDERIC LOLIEE ; with numerous 
illustrations, 15s. net. The King Who Never Reigned ; illustrated, 
15s. net. The Making of Carlyle, by R. S. Craic ; with portraits, 
10s. 6d. net. The Wife of Lafayette, by M. MacDerRmoTt Craw- 
FORD ; with illustrations, 15s. net. Problems of the Middle East, 
by ANGUS HAMILTON ; Ios. 6d. net. The Eye-Witness, by H. 
BELLoc; 5s. net. Hungary of To-day, edited by Percy ALDEN, 
M.P.; with sixty-four illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. A Book on 
Witches, by OLiveR Mapox HUEFFER; with illustrations, 
ros. 6d. net; Treason and Plot, by MARTIN HUME ; new edition, 
12s.6d. Present-day Socialism, by G. E. RAINE; 2s. 6d. net. 


_ Sayings from the Saints, collected oy ANNIE MATHESON; cloth, 
a 


2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. wside Fiction.—By Faith 
Alone, by RENE Bazin. John Silence, by ALGERNON BLACKWooD. 
The Other Man’s Wife, by FRANK RICHARDsON. Disciples of 
Plato, by F. C. PHILLips and PERcy FENDALL. The Man who 
Understood Women, by LEONARD MERRICK. The Man from 
Rome, by Marie VAN Vorst. Forging the Blades, by BERTRAM 
MitrorD. The Luck of Norman Dale, by Barry Pain and 
AMES BiytH. After the Pardon, by MaTILDE SERAO. The 
= Medium, by CHARLES Marriott. Stolen Sweets, by 
Wittiam Le Queux. David Bran, by MoRLEY ROBERTS. 
Flowers of Fire, by G. B. Burcin. The Christ of Toro, by 
GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. The Lady of Kensington 
Gardens, by J.:A. T. Luoyp. Mr. Beke of the Blacks, by JoHN 
AYSCOUGH. Cousin Cynthia, by Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE 
CrespiGNy. The London Plot, by CaRLton DAWE. a a 
Dancing Bear, edited by JoHN BARNETT; illustrated by ‘ lie 
Brooke. The Whispering Man, by H. K. WesstsrR. Stranleigh’s 
Millions, by ROBERT BARR. 6s, each. 
THE OXFORD te ten 5 yee ane . 
lk Memory; or, The Continuity of British Archzology, by 
weal JOHNSON. The Renaissance and the Reformation, by 
E. M. TANNER ; with maps, 3s. 6d. Notes on the Early History of 
the Vulgate Gospels, by Dom JoHN CHAPMAN. The Moral System 
of Dante’s Inferno, by W. H. V. Reape. The Ethical Aspect of 
Evolution Regarded as the Parallel Growth of Opposite Tendencies, 
by W. Benett. Aristotle’s Poetics: a revised Greek Text, with 
Critical Introduction, English Translation, and Commentary, by I. 
BywaTerR. Chinese Porcelain, by HsIANG YUAN-P’IEN; trans- 
lated and annotated by S. W. BUSHELL ; with 83 coloured plates. 
The Coverley Papers from the “Spectator,” edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by C. M. Myers. Welsh Medieval Law, by 
A. W. Wabe Evans. Grammars of the Lala Lamba and Lenge 
Languages, by A. C. Mapan. Tidong Dialects, by M. W. H. 
BEECH ; with Preface and Notes by A. A. Fokker. Deutsches 
Reformlesebuch, enthaltend dreissig Erzahlungen aus der deut- 
schen Geschichte, Herausgegeben von D. L. Savory, mit abbil- 
dungen. The Management of Private Affairs, by Jos—EpH KING, 
F. T. R. Bicuam, M. L. Gwyer, Epwin Cannan, J. S. C, BRIDGE, 
and A. M. Latrer. In the Stuart and Tudor Library: Turber- 
ville’s Noble Arte of Venerie or Hunting; Wilson’s Arte of 
Rhetorique (1585), edited, with an Introduction, by G. H. Mair; 
Shakespeare's Merry Wives of Windsor (the quarto of 1662), 
with an Introduction by W. W. GrEc. 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS 
Dutch Painting in the Nineteenth Century, by G. HERMINE 
Marius, translated by ALEXANDER TAXEIRA DE Matros, with 
a photogravure and 133 reproductions in half-tone, royal 8vo, 
xii. + 204 pp., bound in panelled cloth gilt; 15s. net. The De la 
More Folios, new volume, completing the series: The Percy 
Folio, Vol. IV.; FS. 4s. net the four volumes. The Library of 
Liturgiology and Ecclesiology for English Readers, edited by the 
the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY, Provost of Inverness Cathedral, 
new vols. : The Sarum Missal in English, translated by the Rev. 
Canon F., E. WARREN, demy 8vo, two vols.; 22s. 6d. net. The 
De la More Booklets, new vols. ; pott 8vo, antique paper 
covers, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net; moreen, 1s. 6d. net; lamb- 
skin, 2s. 6d. net: (25) Newman’s Dream of Gerontius ; 
(26) Rossetti’s Blessed ozel ; (27) COLERIDGE’s Christabel. 
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TWO SONNETS OF MR. 
WATTS-DUNTON 


THE dulness of the time, not to mention the flatness and the 
silliness of it, is duly reflected in the literary output of the 
general, We hear from the publishers of “important” 
and epoch-stirring works, but when it comes to perusal the 
importance folds its tents like the Arabs, and the epoch 
remains unruffied. The fact is that nothing really serious 
is happening in letters at the moment. We have had 
Mr. Noyes on “ Drake,” and there is Mr. Swinburne on 
“The Age of Shakespeare,” and Professor Saintsbury, who 
has brought out Volume II. of his large treatise on English 
Prosody. Perhaps it is the churl who would grumble in 
the circumstances ; but while we are really grateful, even to 
Mr. Noyes, we shall take leave to appear churlish—in the 
sense that we are not disposed to consider the immediate 
period a period of literary effulgencc. It is therefore with 
joy that we find Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, of all persons 
in the world, blossoming forth in the Saturday Review with 
a couple of sonnets. We do not wish to suggest that Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s two sonnets are more important to us than 
Mr. Swinburne’s book about Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
or Protessor Saintsbury on Prosody. On the other hand 
they might easily have been more important; for a fine 
sonnet is better always than pretty well any prose, and the 
appearance of a fine sonnet anywhere is in point of fact a 
great event. Before we deal with Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
sonnets we may note that the fact of their being printed in 
the Saturday Review should not be without a certain signifi- 
cance. Mr. Watts-Dunton has been commonly supposed 
to be sealed and wedded to the Atheneum, His sudden 
appearance at the camp-fire of the Saturday may mean many 
things which are not our affair. It is our affair, however, 
to find a poet forsaking a purely literary journal for a 
journal which troubles itself about politics, and to find the 
old “critical lion” lying down at length alongside the 
dapper little masters who scintillate in the Saturday ; and 
we note the fact for what it is worth. We should have 
liked, for the purposes of the present article, to have repro- 
duced Mr. Watts-Dunton’s sonnets in extenso, but this we 
are precluded from doing for reasons of copyright. It may 
be observed, however, that they are entitled “ Poetry and 
Prose,” and purport, to be from “ Idylls of Tent and Cara- 
van,” a publication of Mr. Watts-Dunton of which we do 
not remember previously to have heard. We consider 
them to have an interest and an importance for the passing 
hour, first because they are the work of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton; secondly, because one of them contains a con- 
siderable line; thirdly, because they are not more than 
passable sonnets; and fourthly, because they appear to 
us to bristle with faults. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton bears the reputation of being the principal 
English critic of poetry, and he may be presumed to 
know all about the sonnet which is to be known, and to 
possess accurate views as to what a good sonnet should be. 
He has done his best to cultivate some reputation as a 
poet ; he enjoys the approval of the lesser critics, who 
apparently believe him to possess very splendid critical 
and poetical gifts; and it goes without saying that the 
young fry of letters look upon him as a leviathan, and are 
disposed to hearken when he opens his mouth, whether as 
critic or poet. His position in letters—or, at any rate, in 
the minds of his contemporaries—would seem to be wonder- 
fully established. Like the King, he can dono wrong ; unlike 
the King, he appears to make a sort of point of doing it. 
We shall venture to assert that he has not published a 
poem of consequence for a long time past. His Rhodes 
sonnets would have hurt most seriously the poetical 
reputation of anybody but Mr. Watts-Dunton—though 
nobody seems to have deplored them or to have dealt 
with them in other than unctious terms. Now the whole 
question of the sonnet is a question which, as we think, 
will bear a great deal of discussion and explication. We 
are inclined to the belief that, in spite of the many beautiful 
sonnets with which our literature is adorned, the sonnet 





form and the possibilities which it encloses have not yet 
been exploited in England with anything like the thorough- 
ness which is commonly supposed to be the case. Setting 
aside Shakespeare—who is a supreme sonneteer to him- 
self and cannot be, and probably never will be, approach- 
able in his own vehicle—we have remaining to us as poets 
of the sonnet pure and simple practically nobody. Milton 
wrote some sonnets, as we all know; so did Keats, so did 
Wordsworth ; but none of the three is remembered chiefly 
on this account, unless possibly it be Wordsworth. And 
none of the three produced even as many as twenty 
great sonnets. And if we look to the later moderns, 
there is Arnold with two or three fair specimens to his 
credit, Tennyson with perhaps one, Mr. Swinburne with 
three at the most, and Rossetti and his doubtful sheaf. 
And when one comes really to think of it, this is 
terrible. For a poet who has omitted to write a number 
of considerable sonnets has, to say the least of it, 
failed in some sort in his duty to himself and the muses. 
In an epoch which is tired to death of the sound of such 
lyrical voice as it may possess, which cannot compass 
the epic in any grave ur serious manner, and which 
wanes on itself as it were for want of the means of 
poetical expression, there might be great hope for the 
sonnet if the poets would properly apply themselves to the 
form. We believe that Mr. Watts-Dunton recognises this 
fact, and it is therefore with astonishment that we view him 
in the act and process of taking extraordinary courses in so 
large and at the same time so conventional a matter. We 
consider that his two sonnets in the Saturday Review are 
framed on principles which indicate that, whatever his 
knowledge may be, he has not the proper artist’s respect 
for his medium, and that he looks upon the sonnet with 
that haphazard and perfunctory eye which no poet but 
Shakespeare has failed to discover. It does not seem to 
occur to Mr. Watts-Dunton that for a man who can write 
in an octave 
Up, up on pinions that at last have won 
The strand the sons of Phoebus light upon, 
the writing in the sestet of 
Why, pal, you’re dazed—your yockers burn so bright ! 
is neither more nor less than a literary impertinence. It 
means that in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s view the dignity of the 
sonnet form does not exist, and that if he were so moved he 
could in fact descend to the plane of Henley and write 
sonnets of a sub-humorous or even broadly comic tone. The 
which, of course, is all wrong. In the particular instance 
before us it may be said for Mr. Watts-Dunton that he has 
a hobby which keeps him engaged among gypsies and in 
the study of the Romany language and lore. As he is 
familiar with these things, “pal” and “yockers” and even 
“dabla,” which, we take it, is a Romany swear-word, may 
appear to him entirely beautiful pieces of language. Yet, 
to take a simple case, Mr. Watts-Dunton might just as 
readily have a hobby in the direction of zoology, and make 
a sonnet with such lines in it as 
Canis familiaris howls below, 
or 
Your pulex irritans has bit me twice, 
or 
James, how you shake me in the thyroid gland. 
And, if he would argue that Romany is a language, we may 
reply that, for all practical purposes, so is Cockney ; and a 
sonnet line running 
For Gawd’s sake, Liza, slap the nipper’s ’ead, 
would be just as reasonable and just as beautiful as 
Why, pal, you’re dazed—your yockers burn so bright ! 


Such wantonness can only make for one thing—namely, 
the degradation of the sonnet form ; and we do not expect 
contributions to the degradation of poetical forms from 
critics of standing, much less from poets and the friends of 
poets. There are quite a number of other grounds on 
which Mr. Watts-Dunton’s brace of efforts in the Saturday 
Review might be deprecated. For example, while there 
may be authority for making the first two lines of the 
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sestet rhyme, we consider it a clumsy procedure and quite 
out of accord with the spirit of the form. Then, again, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton prints a line like this : 


The girls puts out. 
The boy—what charms his eyes ? 


an innovation which he would, no doubt, be able to defend 
(for aught we know to the contrary, by obscure precedent), 
but which, in our opinion, would need marvels to render 
it pardonable. We shall not, however, press these or 
other points which occur to us. Ina sense, the line about 
“ The strand the sons of Phoebus light upon” compensates 
us for Mr. Watts-Dunton’s general blemishes. At the same 
time, it is a thousand pities that he should not have 
exhibited at any rate an intention to keep as nearly as 
possible up to that level ; and, in view of his standing and 
reputation among us, it seems to us desirable that some- 
body should take upon themselves the duty of reprimand, 
lest it be supposed by the unthinking that, because Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, poet and critic, has written these sonnets, 
they are necessarily the mould of form. We can only 
hope, in conclusion—and we do it without malice or 
wishing to set anybody by the ears—that the reason for the 
appearance of “ Poetry and Prose” in the Saturday Review 
is that the editor of the Athenenm could not see his way 
to print the work, 





“THE YOKE” 


In a late issue of this journal we announced that, with a 
view to preventing, if possible, the further sale of an 
improper book called “The Yoke,” we had sent copies of 
that work, together with the correspondence which passed 
between ourselves and Mr. Long, to Archbishop Bourne 
and to the Public Prosecutor and the Commissioner of 
Police. We explained at the time that we should be 
willing to abide by the decision of these gentlemen as to 
the decency or otherwise of the publication in question. 
For ourselves we have no doubts on the subject, and we 
believe, and shall continue to believe, that “The Yoke” is 
an indecent book. None of the three authorities to whom 
straight on the matter, however, appears to have considere 
we appealed, in the hope that Mr. Long might be set 
the position grave enough for his interference. From 
Archbishop Bourne we have received various letters 
marked “ private.” It is therefore impossible for us to 
reproduce his Grace’s remarks, but we may perhaps be 
allowed to say, in fairness to Mr. Long, that while the 
Archbishop does not assert that “The Yoke” is a decent 
and proper novel, he is ny careful not to say that it is 
indecent or improper, he Archbishop is now on the 
Continent, and we are precluded from corresponding with 
him further even if we considered it to be worth while. 
From the Public Prosecutor, Sir Charles Mathews, we have 
no tidings whatever. Possibly the affair is not one for his 
department ; possibly, and we prefer to think it, Sir Charles 
is holiday-making or taking the waters. With the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, on the other hand, we have had 
certain passages. For days the Commissioner made no sign. 
We stirred up Scotland Yard with the help of a powerful 
telephone, and after much endeavour we managed to extract 
from somebody in the Commissioner’s office the pleasing 
message that “The matter would be attended to in due 
tourse.” Subsequently we were informed that if the 
Editor of THE ACADEMY would make an appointment with 
him, Chief Inspector Dew would have pleasure in calling 
at this office to acquaint us with the Commissioner’s views. 
The appointment was made, and Chief Inspector Dew 
dropped in on us like the gentle rain from heaven. He 
appeared to us to be a most excellent official, and he stood 
at attention and said, “I am instructed by the Commis- 
sioner of Police to inform you that he cannot interfere.” 
That was all. He came like water and like wind he went. 
We had no time to put him through his facings, but we 
addressed a letter to the Commissioner, in which we 


business between us, it might be well for him to give us an 
answer in writing. To this letter we received the following 


reply : 
New Scotland Yard, S.W. 
Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of yesterday’s date. Sir Edward Henry has been out 
of town for some weeks, and does not return for a few 
days, but on his arrival your communication will be 
placed before him, and will have his personal 
attention.—Yours faithfully, 
GeorGcEe H. EDWARDs. 


On the 3rd of October we received a further letter from 
the Commissioner’s office, which we print below : 


Criminal Investigation Department, 
New Scotland Yard, S.W. 


Sir,—Your letter of the 21st September was made 
over to me for such action as the facts might, in my 
opinion, require. On the 2gth ultimo, having con- 
sidered the matter carefully, I sent Chief Inspector 
Dew to verbally inform you that the Police do not 
propose taking proceedings against the printers, 
publishers, and vendors of “ The Yoke” as being an 
obscene publication within the meaning of the law 
and statutes applicable to such matters. I regret that 
you do not consider this verbal intimation a sufficient 
reply to your letter, and take this opportunity, there- 
fore, of confirming by letter the verbal message 
conveyed to you. 

Chief Inspector Dew in using the word Commis- 
sioner meant to convey the information that the 
message came from the Assistant-Commissioner in 
charge of the Department which deals with such 
references. 

The Commissioner of Police returned to town this 
morning and has read the correspondence, and 
authorises me to say that he agrees that this is not a 
case for a Police prosecution. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. T. MacNauGHTEN. 


It is plain, therefore, that from the point of view of 
Scotland Yard “The Yoke” is a book proper to be sold 
for a shilling to anybody who asks for it, and that the law 
as to obscene publications, as interpreted by the police, 
is powerless to restrain Mr. Long from selling the book. 
The reply of the Assistant-Commissioner is rendered all 
the more pertinent by the fact that in our letter to him we 
did not ask for a Police prosecution. If we had wished to 
prosecute Mr. Long we could have done it long ago by 
proceeding against him on a summons before a magistrate. 
We are informed by our solicitors that no magistrate would 
refuse us such a summons, and we have refrained from 
asking for a summons because we do not consider it to be 
the function of a newspaper to take up a prosecution which 
should in the natural order of things be undertaken by the 
police, if by anybody at all. Our suggestion to the Com- 
missioner was that he should do, or cause to be done, what 
has been frequently done in similar cases—namely, that he 
should point out to Mr. Long the risks he was running and 
advise him for everybody's sake to withdraw “ The Yoke” 
from publication. Apparently, however, the Commissioner 
has not thought fit to take this step, and as we agreed to 
abide by his decision we must so abide. Our opinion as to 
the indecent and demoralising nature of “The Yoke” 
remains exactly what it was, and we deplore the fact that 
Mr. Long should be so far wanting in an appreciation of 
his responsibility to the public and of what is due to 
himself as a respectable citizen that he continues to engage 
for gain and profit in the circulation of so foul and unseemly 
a piece of writing. He has had every opportunity of 
setting himself right with the world in this grave matter. 


He must know that, even if the law is not strong enough 
to curb him, his moral attitude is entirely undignified 
‘We have said this much before, 


and _ discreditable. 





pointed out that, taking into account the gravity of the 
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and we do not hesitate to repeat it, 
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Mr. Long is y concerned, we are under a promise 
to him, and the matter will drop. At the same time 
we make no promise to refrain from fighting the matter 
out with the Commissioner of Police should occasion arise. 
We believe his view of the matter to be an entirely 
mistaken view, and we shall therefore take steps to bring 
the whole question before a superior authority. It isa 
question which most seriously affects the public welfare, 
not to mention the honour and credit of letters, and it 
seems to us most desirable that it should be thrashed out 
once for all. We-do not wish to cast any unfair reflection 
upon the Chief Commissioner’s conduct in the affair ; but 
it seems to us proper that we should point out that it does 
not in the least follow that because the Chief Commissioner 
is of opinion that he should not interfere there is no case 
for interference. 


“INVERTED FEET” IN VERSE 
II. 


Last week it was shown that our poets by no means 
desire continual coincidence between word-accent and 
metrical beat, by no means desire to write only such lines 
as 








The star, the bird, the shell, the fish, the flower, 
or even as 
The weight of all the hopes of half the world, 


Instead, they habitually weaken or abolish an expected 
word-accent, allowing three syllables quite devoid of 
natural stress to follow each other, as when Keats writes : 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale. 


The cause of this was assumed to be love of variety and 
avoidance of monotony. It remains now to see how they 
further apply this principle in cases of so-called inversion. 

No great step in advance is made when, instead of 
taking syllables devoid of stress, they take syllables 
possessing natural stress, and proceed to disregard that 
stress. This seems to be what is done in such cases as 
“ serene air,” “ supreme bliss,” “ austere powers,” etc. To 
accentuate these words on their first syllable exclusively 
would be grotesque, on the second destructive of rhythm. 
The latter really substitutes prose for verse. What can 
we conclude but that the poet intends us to ignore the 
word-stres3, in fact compels us to do so? Is not this 
result practically forced on us? Some may wish to place 
“level stress” on both syllables, and this is quite prac- 
ticable in pbrases like “supreme bliss” and “ austere 
powers,” syllabic quantity helping ; but it seems hardly 


feasible in others like “ serene air,” “‘ divine hope,” “ the dead 


coal of war.” In all of them, at any rate, natural stress- 
accent is set aside. After all, words exist before they are 
accented, and would exist were the accent withdrawn. 
Is it too much to suppose that the poet here wishes us to 
disregard accentuation, and fall back on the original 
dissyllabic foot, the primal norm of his verse? Such an 
explanation seems quite in accord with what we have seen 
to be our poets’ practice elsewhere, and would cover a 
very large number of cases parallel to those above cited. 

A good test-case seems furnished by Wordsworth’s lines : 


I travelled among unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea. 


The difficulty of long departing from normal rhythm is 
shown by our feeling compelled to put stress on the first 
syllable of “ unknown ;” but such necessity is not felt with 
“among.” No one, I imagine, stresses its first syllable, or 
makes a trisyllabic foot of “travelled a-” and a separate 
foot of “‘-mong.” The cadence of the poem is dissyllabic 
throughout, and we simply utter and think of the words as 
printed, the alteration of normal accent on “among” being 
so slight that it escapes attention, or at least causes no 
disquiet. The poet has succeeded in making us ignore 
accent, and probably not one reader in ten notices any- 
thing unusual.in the line. If. this is.possible in one case, 
it suggests a probable explanation of many others, 










. It seems. to. throw light, for example, on a favourite use 
of trisyllabic words by our poets, as when Keats writes : 


The erchanimént that afterward befel. 
They gazed upon Endymion. Enchantment . . . 
And strove in vain to unsettle and wield. 


Here to say énchantmént, still more dnsetilé, would be 
ridiculous ; but to follow ordinary prose utterance -of the 
words is to lose all sense of rhythm. Must not Keats have 
intended something between the two—a balancing, as it 
were, of rhythm against word-accent ? Just as Virgil (in 
English we may still so spell his name) is said to suggest 
two meanings by some of his phrases, so our poets suggest 
two rhythms, not meaning us to follow either exclusively. 
Contrast between the two gives charm to’ the line ; adopt 
either prose. accentuation or sing-song, and the charm 
perishes. The same applies, of course, to all the countless 
cases where poets place words like viné-bunches, ‘rose- 
garden, well-water, Haymarket, etc.,so that metrical beat 
falls on the first and third syllables instead of on the second. 
Probably this has often seemed odd to us, but our best 
singers do it, evidently liking the effect, and from such 
judgment there is no appeal. Securus judicat orbis 
poetarum. Weare bound to explain it, and how can we 
do so except by admitting that, to some extent at least, 
they mean us to disregard prose accentuation ? 

May we not go farther, and apply this to words like 
“harmonizing” and “palpitated”? Here pronunciation 
may be dubious. We know that Tennyson, reading his 
verse, said pénetraiéd not péneirdted ; that Mr. Swinburne 
rhymes sdtiatéd to dead ; that similar accentuations abound 
in modern verse. This may cover some cases cited last 
week. It is unlikely that Shelley said émmnipresénce, though 
émnipoténce is conceivable ; but Tennyson may quite well 
have said pdipitating. Apart from this, however, it seems 
highly probable that in all these cases of quadrisyllables 
the natural prose accentuation is meant to be kept more or 
less in abeyance ; that “ devastating” is not meant to strike 
our ears precisely as it would in an ordinary sentence ; 
that the bold effect of that line is due to a balancing of 
word-accent against rhythm, which our physical utterance 
has difficulty in representing. Delicate metrical effects are 
not easy to reproduce in elocution ; our weights and scales 
may be too clumsy to record minutiae of balance. 

When all is said and done, however, there remain cases 
where inversion seems palpable and undisguised. Wh 
should we shrink from admitting it? Substitution of (to 
use common parlance) trochee for iamb may seem incredible 
when taken by itself ; but when we have traced the process 
upward—through weakening, cancelling, disregarding of 
word-accent—it becomes natural enough. Having accus- 
tomed us to slight aberrations of speech-stress, poets 
trust us to follow rhythm through greater ones. And are 
they not justified? Even if we separate syllables by a 
fictitious intervai, making accent more weighty, and say 


Better . . toreign . . . in Hell, etc., 


does the inversion on “ Better” cause any difficulty ? 
Double or treble the inversion (thereby shutting out the 
possibility of a trisyllabic foot), and do we feel more than 
a temporary suspension of normal rhythm? Prosodists 
are slow to admit this. Undue deference to musical 
methods, undue (and often manifestly erroneous) following 
of prose-accent, drive them into unreal scansions, into 
finding trisyllabic cadences where none exist. Let us not 
fear facts. How far, even in the clearest case of “initial 
trochee,” there is not a certain subordinating of speech- 
stress, a certain falling back on the bare dissyllable, may 
be hard to determine. And the same holds good else- 
where in the line. When Shelley writes: “And wild 
roses” instead of the more normal “And roses wild,” 
speech-stress may not be intended to be quite so powerful 
as in a prose sentence. But even if it be, there is nothing 
to give us pause. Our perception of rhythm can survive 
greater shocks than this. Do not let us, in slavery to 
preconceived ideas, refuse to recognise the possibility of 


‘inverted feet,” 
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Readers are asked to consider for themselves the view 
which has been roughly sketched in previous paragraphs, 
however different it may be from that to which they are 
accustomed. In no case is it suggested that the poet 
intends us to “sing-song”’ his words, yet some divergence 
from ordinary prose speech seems necessary. Thus in “to 
unsettle and wield” we are clearly meant to linger on the 
first syllable of “‘ unsettle ;” unless we do so the words are 
mere prose. It is suggested that doing so inevitably throws 
into fainter relief the prose accent on “ settle ;” does not 
indeed destroy it, but withdraws attention from it. On 
such principles, rather than on the crude “ iamb or trochee” 
dilemma of the schools, the scansion of such phrases 
would seem to depend. 

The foregoing speculation may be thought wholly theo- 
retic, but it has practical bearings. Coleridge’s misunder- 
stood dictum and the immense part played by stress-accent 
in Anglo-Germanic speech have led both critics and poets 
to regard as primary what is in truth secondary, and to 
confuse stresses with rhythm. This leads to obliteration 
of the dividing line between prose and verse. Already 
critics are found to teach that there is no dividing line, no 
distinction between prose and verse, a conclusion surely 
repugnant to common sense. The very same words, with 
the very same natural stresses, may prose or verse 
according as we treat them. The difference is in ourselves, 
in the mental rhythm to which we unconsciously adjust 
the words. A poet’s first business is to ensure our doing 
this, to provide words which not only can but must be read 
to the desired rhythm. How to do this is his affair, and 
the knowledge should come to him by nature, for certainly 
poets need not be students of prosody; yet false views 
may mislead. Therefore all prosodic theory should be 
rigorously sifted, nothing being taken for granted, even 
when it appears most certain on first sight; and there 
seems special necessity at present for doing this with 
regard to the relations between word-accent and metrical 


beat. 
T. S. Omonp. 








VILLAGE LIFE 


THE sweet simplicity of rural life is a theme dear to 
poetic flight and sentimental imagination. Sweet indeed 
may be rustic charms to the angler who spends a few 
weeks in some distant village by a mountain trout-stream, 
or to the artist staying at a picturesque farmhouse. Very 
different seem these charms to another, who, cherishing 
the fond illusion of the simple life, seeks the country in 
order to make a living—that is to say, after a year of the 
rash experiment. Books advocating the simple life are 
often written by the inexperienced town-dweller, who is 
in truth profoundly ignorant of many conditions of rural 
life. Rich people can play at living the simple life any- 
where. But we are concerned not with the simple life 
as lived by the ordinary villager on fifteen shillings a week, 
but with that idea of the simple life advocated in current 
magazines and elsewhere for educated people of limited 
means. Letsuch, unless they have been brought up in the 
country, avoid country life. Or let them try it. Disillu- 
sionment will be bought by bitter experience. We have 
often assured our town friends that it is much easier to 
live the simple life in a large city than in the country. 
More than fifty years ago Miss Mitford, in “Tales 
of our Village,” spoke of the difficulties which 
surrounded country life, and considered that it was 
impossible to live with any satisfaction or comfort in a 
village without a good assured income. Sydney Smith 
deplored the melancholy fact that his remote country 
living was ten miles from a lemon. Underlying his 
humour was stern truth. Those who have the good 
fortune to live in a town, and yet are fascinated by the cry 
of “ Back to the Land,” Should. learn how to count the cost 
before they fly from a civilisation which, however artificial, 
at least simplifies the process of living. We recently 
suggested that the problem was to be solved, not by 


alluring the inexperienced from the towns, but by the 
adoption of measures which would tend to keep on the 
land those who have been brought up in the country. 
Since we wrote our views have been strongly confirmed 
by the publication of Mr. James Blyth’s striking work.* 

ere we have set forth in vivid detail the painful 
experiences of a city clerk when he realised his life-long 
dream of settling down on a little farm in the country. 
A well-cultivated little garden at the back of his 
suburban villa had been his hobby for years. He 
fondly imagined that his experience in this garden, com- 
bined with his London shrewdness, would enable him to 
make a fortune out of the simple country folk. “ How 
should they in their illiterate rene | cope with a London 
lawye’s clerk when it came to dealing—and a Jew 
lawyer’s clerk at that?” Wedo not think that the picture, 
which shows how completely he was worsted, is at all 
overdrawn. Mr. Blyth pertinently asks how is an inexpe- 
rienced townsman (even with the necessary capital of £100 
to £200) to stock a small holding? How is he to master 
the intricacies of country methods and dealing? How is 
he to know when to buy and when to sell? How is a man 
whose sole dealings have been with co-operative stores 
which issue elaborate price-lists, to avoid being cheated 
right and left by wary villagers much shrewder than himself 
on their own ground? How is he to manage more than 
three acres of land “without horses, agricultural imple- 
ments such as ploughs, drills, scratchers, reapers, clippets, 
etc. etc., and the like?” The problem is “ unintelligible 
to any one who knows the conditions of labour on the 
land.” And it may be considered as absolutely certain 
that no one except the most experienced peasant could 
possibly make the barest living out of three acres of land. 
Village life is full of perpetual annoyances to the average 
townsman. 

The first thing that a new settler in most villages has 
to discover is that in the eyes of the villagers he is a 
foreigner and an alien. They resent his intrusion. These 
cunning folk of slow, blunt speech begin at once to take his 
measure. Their business is, in proportion to his ignorance, 
to get the best of him. Therefore he has to pay some 30 
to 50 per cent. more than the current prices for everything 
that the villagers have to sell, for he knows nothing about 
the prices of the most ordinary agricultural produce. 
Townsmen have little notion how very difficult it often is 
to get milk in the country. One may be living a mile or 
two from the nearest farm. The farmer will certainly not 
send round milk. A boy must be paid a penny or twopence 
a day for bringing fourpenceworth of milk. Or the farmer 
may refuse to supply his neighbours at all, alleging that he 
wants all the milk, either to send to the nearest town by 


‘rail or cart (where he gets less than his neighbours would 


pay him, and is his own carrier), or alleging that he wants 
all the milk for his calves and pigs. We have known, in 
Devon, a large farmer who, on this latter plea alone, would 
not sell his own labourer’s wife, living at his gate, a pint of 
milk daily for a sick baby. We know a big establishment 
in a village in Worcestershire which required five quarts 
of milk daily. The nearest farmer who would supply this 
amount was four miles distant. The buyers had to fetch 
it for themselves. 

How charming! how delightful! says the feminine writer 
on the simple life, to live “far from the madding crowd” 
in a sweet little cottage covered with creepers, with its 
dear little garden ablaze with hollyhocks and dahlias! 
Ask the unfortunate inhabitants what they think of leaking 
roofs and reeking, damp, draughty doors and ill-fitting 
windows, careless though they are of vile sanitary arrange- 
ments and polluted wells. Mr. Blyth well shows the 
hard labour and difficulties which surround the wife of the 
small holder from a town, totally unaccustomed to the 
hardships of country life, who, far from shops, feels as if 
she were “on a desert island, where none of the advan- 
tages of civilisation are procurable.” She has to be up at 
four or five in the morning to help in the garden or on the 





* “The Small Holder.” By James Blyth. (Everett and Co.) 
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little farm for hours, to wash, bake, and do much drudgery 
of a new kind, which the conveniences of suburban life 
spared her. She breaks down, and the nearest doctor for 
herself or children is six or eight miles away, and charges 
7s. 6d..a visit. 

It is well known to those who live in the country, though 
in the nature of a painful revelation to the average towns- 
man, that the smallest deviation from local custom, action, 
or practice—such as even the using of a spade of different 
pattern—causes the direst offence to villagers. “The Small 
Holder” soon found out this to his cost, in many things. 
One example is interesting : 

At Manor Park, Sunday had been Gerhold’s great day for 

dening, and it was considered quite the thing in his neighbour- 
food to use the day of rest in a healthy and sensible way with 
the peas, potatoes, and cabbages. Gerhold intended to do like- 
wise in the country. As yet he knew no better. 


It was not till later that he discovered his serious 
mistake, and the harm he had done himself, from the boy- 
cotting attitude of his neighbours and the plain-speaking of 
some passing chapel folk. 

Only last week we noticed in the Daily Chronicle that a 
Parish Council had actually petitioned their County 
Council to stop Sunday work on some allotments or small 
holdings. 

If offence is given in the most trivial or unimportant 
matters, things to which a townsman never gives a thought, 
rustics possess the most extraordinary power of vendetta in 
their unreasoning resentment against the “furriner” with 
his unaccustomed ways. This resentment finds expression 
in a subtle form of boycotting, combined with malicious 

ossip. Readers of J. S. Fletcher’s “ Mothers in Israel” will 
find much food for reflection in his clever exposition of the 
far-reaching evil of rural gossip, which is the chief form of 
excitement in the deadly dulness of country life. Balzac 
has observed that curiosity is one of the ruling passions 
of village communities. No one who has not lived 
in the country can have the least notion how insatiable is 
the greed of village people for knowledge of the most 
intimate details of their neighbours’ lives. A reticent, 
uncommunicative man is almost hated. As Caleb 
Trotter, in Mr. Quiller Couch’s novel “Troy Town” 
observes, “Troy be a wonnerful place for knowing what 

our neighbour’s got for dinner.” This insensate curiosity 
is a source of continual irritation (if nothing worse) toa 
man who has enjoyed the delightful freedom of living in 
town, where he does not even know the name of his next- 
door neighbour nor has the slightest desire to be inti- 
mately acquainted with his private affairs. It would 
probably amaze the average Londoner to be told that it is 
quite unsafe to send letters through many rural post-offices 
without sealing them with wax. Access to the letters 
invests the village postmistress with a peculiar importance, 
She becomes the high priestess of local scandal, having 
access to the mysteries of the most secret affairs. Quite 
recently a country postmistress in. Cornwall was reported 
to London because she spread out all the letters and _post- 
cards, etc., on the little counter of her village shop for an 
hour before they were delivered, to be handled, turned 
over, read when possible, by kindred spirits—the chief 
excitement being the correspondence for the rectory. We 
heard of a case in the same neighbourhood where a 
schoolmaster waited every afternoon by a country wall- 
box in order to go through the letters and discuss them 
with the walking postman who cleared the box. The 
withholding a letter for twenty-four hours in order to open 
it by steaming isa simple matter, unattended with much 
risk, in the country. 

Nor is there any better method of disseminating private 
news over the whole countryside than the despatch of a 
telegram from a village office, or even in a country town, 
It must not be inferred that we are out of sympathy with 
country life. We desire to emphasise the truth so well 
drawn by Mr. Blyth that a happy and contented life 
can be lived in the country only by those whose training, 
upbringing, and instincts are all of the country. The 
transplanted townsman and his family are entirely out of 











place, in an uncongenial atmosphere, among uncongenial 
people, whose ways are altogether unintelligible. ne- 
rally speaking, he is certain to be a miserable failure. Mr. 
Blyth loves the country. He believes in the dignity of 
agricultural labour. He believes in the multiplication of 
small holdings for country folk, but not in order to bring 
“back to the land” unfit and inexperienced folk from the 
towns. He ardently advocates keeping on the land the 
young people, whom our present system of national educa- 
tion is making quite unfit for life in the country, for “ year 
by year the number of competent small holders becomes 
less and less” : 


If only the land could be covered by small holdings in the 
hands of those who are fit for them, it were a consummation 
desirable beyond words. But the first step must be not to create 
an artificial demand for land, but to provide the right people 
for the small holdings. And that can only be done by permitting 
children to learn their profession of the soil from the age of eight 
or ten. 


We are surprised that Mr. Blyth has not noticed the case 
of a yeoman farmer in the Eastern Counties who has paid 
over £20 in fines to keep his sons from school in order to 
teach them their natural business at home. This may be 
an extreme course in the opposite direction. But the 
protest has its value. We consider that in country schools 
only the simplest elementary teaching should be given, but 
that it should be thorough of its kind, and free from fads. 
A really important reform would be to restrict all book 
and desk work to morning school, and in the afternoon 
either to provide agricultural training or to allow the 
children to return to the farm-lands, for, as Mr. Blyth 
concludes, “ the whole secret of rural life lies, and will lie, 
in the training of the children. 








THE LITERARY LAMB 


WE have heard of a very young sheep which inquired of its 
mother as to the nature, constituents, and uses of mint- 
sauce. Young lambs, one may presume, are born with a 
sort of inherited apprehension of the finest of all condi- 
ments, and yet they skip in the May-time and nibble prettily 
at the green tufts, and bleat. The literary lamb would 
appear to take after the authentic lamb in more respects 
than one. He has heard of mint-sauce, and he knows in 
his lamby heart that he must one day be served with it, yet 
he skips, and nibbles, and bleats, and takes a sort of 
melancholy joy in his life, and goes about saying that he is 
no pessimist, with the best of them. Only a few weeks 
back we had to call the attention of the flock to a certain 
Literary Correspondence College which was prepared to 
do kind things for the literary lamb, such as making a 
successful novelist of him or pushing him into demand as 
a playwright for the modest sum of two guineas, And, as 
indicating what manner of giddy, unheeding sheep it is 
that we have to deal with, we may mention that the other 
day we received a letter enclosing a penny stamp and 
begging us to forward the name and address of this 
Literary Correspondence College, because the writer of the 
letter had decided to “adopt a literary career.” Such is 
life among the lambs. A®sop’s wolf dealt, on the whole, 
rather fairly with A®sop’s lamb. In any case, he argued 
with him before devouring him, and if the lamb had 
been a lamb of parts he might have taken to his silly little 
heels and given the wolf a run for his money. This is 
what we should advise all lambs to do, and, in order that 
they may know the wolf when they see him, we will 
venture on a description of one of them who appears just 
now to be going about seeking whom he may devour. The 
gentleman in question, of course, is a publisher, but it is due 
to the honourable fraternity of publishers to say that he is 
a publisher with whose imprimatur nobody in this office 
seems to be acquainted. The gentleman is a great 
diplomat. His search for lambs is conducted by means of 
advertisements in the daily papers. He announces 
himself to be in need of MSS.—short stories and so forth. 
At the sight of such advertisements, need one say, the 
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heart of the literary lamb rejoices within him. He has 
always been told that nobody wants manuscript and that 
nobody wants short stories, but here is a beautiful gentle- 
man actually advertising for them in the most appealing 
manner. The literary lamb rushes naturally to his study, 
or roll-top American desk, and seizing his fountain pen—a 
birthday gift from his aunt, by the way—he dashed off 
short stories all a row and packs them off by parcel-post 
to the beautiful, benign gentleman who is so sadly in need of 
them. And for six weeks—mark the wonder of it |—poor 
little baa-lamb is kept all agog waiting for the rat-tat-tat of 
the postman—the postman who never comes. Oh dear, 
oh dear! But on an early ~~ in the seventh week good 
Mr. Slip-them-in arrives with a missive—a_ beautiful, 
benign, inspiring, exhilarating missive—which, no doubt, 
puts our lambkin into the seventh heaven of delight—not 
to mention the seventh other place of bewilderment and 
suspicion. Here is the wonderful letter : 


My dear Sir,— 

Many thanks for MS. kindly submitted, which I must 
apologise I have not written you concerning before. Iam 
shortly publishing a few volumes at a shilling each, printed 
in a good type on thick antique paper, and bound in 
attractive cloth covers with bevelled boards and gold 
lettering, each of these books to contain seven or eight 
stories by different authors of about 2,500 words each. I 
venture to suggest that you shall let me print yours in one of 
these. I will be glad to do so if you can kindly take either 
one hundred copies of the book for four guineas, or two 
hundred copies for £6103. You will thus have the volumes 
to give away or to sell, as you prefer. J may add that you 
would secure very valuable help thus, by having a story in a 
volume such as proposed. In this way: When you send 
future work to editors for serial use-you will include a copy of 
the book, which will serve as a very valuable introduction, as 
you will readily understand. I shall be glad to hear from 
you at your convenience. The books will all be advertised 
in the daily, literary, and other suitable journals ; also in 
our own lists. We shall likewise send forty or fifty copies 
out for review purposes, place on the market, etc. Then 
if a further edition is later called tor of any of the books, I 
shall arrange to make certain payment to each contributor 
according to succesS of the volume, such arrangement to 
be made, of course, before we issued a second edition. 
We shall revise all MS. editorially before we print, and 
submit a proof to each author for approval before we 
machine. Later I shall hope you will publish a book entirely 
from your own pen, or will with pleasure give you particulars 
in this direction at once if so desired, 

Hoping for early and favourable word, and thanking 
you in confident anticipation, 

Believe me, with much esteem, 
Yours very sincerely, 





Oh, you dear, white, innocent little lamb, with the curly, 
fleecy back, what is to become of you? For behold, this 
is Uncle Wolf, carrying in one hand a branch of mint and 
in the other a bottle of harmless, necessary vinegar. Con- 
sider his kind smile! “My dear Sir” !—you have never been 
called “My dear Sir” by a publisher before, have you? 
And think of that “ Believe me, with much esteem, yours 
very sincerely”?! With much esteem, quotha !—a publisher 
not only esteems you, but he esteems you much—a real 
live member of the tribe, mark you, which has hitherto 
returned your manuscripts in bursting parcels without 
comment, and a few leaves short, after many months ot 
dreary waiting. And not only are you “ My dear Sir” and 
mnch esteemed, but you are to have one hundred copies 
of a book with bevelled boards and gold lettering for four 
guineas or two hundred copies for £6 1os., and in that 
book there will appear—be heartened at the thought, oh 
little lamb |—an actual story of your own, What is more, 
“ By having a story in a volume such as proposed you will 
secure very valuable help ;” for “when you send future work 
to editors for serial use you will include a copy of the book, 
which will serveas a very valuable introduction, as you will 








readily understand.” You have great wits, little fleecy 
one, and editors, of course, have none. Plant your pretty 
book on an editor and the rest is easy, “as you will readily 
understand.” So saith Uncle Wolf, and he really wishes 
you well, and the more trust you put in him the better 

‘as you will readily understand.” And on the top of 
all this benevolence on the part af your dear uncle, 
with his nodding branch of mint and his gurgling bottle 
of vinegar, there are still rosier blessings. For if it 
should happen that a further edition of the attractive little 
book with bevelled boards and gold lettering should be 
called for, Uncle Wolf, out of his big abounding heart, 
“ will arrange to make certain payment to each contributor, 
according to the success of the volume.” Uncle’s literary 
style might be improved, but there can be no question as 
to the tenderness of his meaning; and as he is going to 
revise all MSS. editorially, we must take it that his editorial 
gifts are a shade more pronounced than his gift of rhetoric. 
And then there is Uncle Wolf's last flattering suggestion : 
“ Later I shall hope you will publish a book entirely from 
your own pen, or will with pleasure give you particulars in 
this direction at once, if so desired ;” which is an admirable 
way of writing, and might fittingly induce the Literary 
Correspondence College to invite Uncle Wolf to two guineas’ 
worth of lessons in “ style.” Of course there is nothing in 
our interesting friend’s methods which is not strictly 
legitimate from a certain point of view. When you adver- 
tise for manuscripts there is no law which compels you to 
acquaint the world for what purpose you may require them. 
The fact that you desire to get an honest living out of 
them, and to publish them in a sweet shilling book which 
you will sell in bulk to the Jamby author, is nobody’s con- 
cern excepting, indeed, your own and the lamby author’s. 
Fleeces were made to shear, and an able-bodied man 
possessed of a pair of shears and lamb-catching powers is 
at liberty to shear to his heart’s content. Even the sugges- 
tion that, by a shrewd distribution of his hundred copies 
for four guineas, young lambkin may be able to hoodwink 
a few able editors is highly moral. Nobody will find 
fault with it,.and, so far as we know, nobody but 
young lambkin himself will be hurt if the noble pro- 
gramme be carried out. The whole lesson will probably 
pass by the giddy apprehension of the literary lamb like 
the idle wind. In his inner consciousness he will have a 
sort of feeling that Uncle Wolf is dealing with him on 
curious and somewhat oblique lines, but, on the whole, his 
vanity will be tickled and his ambition fired. We think it 
is important, however, that people who desire to commence 
authorship should be made aware of the fact that Uncle 
Wolf is quite incapable of doing them good. His blandish- 
ments are pretty enough and soothing enough, but in his 
character as a helper, or staff, or sure rock of budding 
talent he is a snare and a delusion. There is no royal 
road to literary achievement, and so far as short stories are 
concerned, you may depend upon it that if editors will not 
print them and pay you handsomely for them you are either 
a heaven-sent genius or an incompetent short-story writer. 
And the chances are not at all in favour of your being a 
heaven-sent genius. The Uncle Wolfs of this world are 
out for the day’s meat and not in the least for the advantage 
of the curly lamb. We do not say that they are not within 
their rights to get hold of the lamb and, if needs be, to 
devour him whole ; but we do say that the lamb for his part 
is well within his rights if he flees always and continually 
from Uncle Wolf as he would flee from the wrath to come. 


FICTION 


Funia, By Jesste Leckie HERBERTSON. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 


Miss HERBERTSON’s characters are vulgar, her plot is 
sordid, and. the atmosphere of. the book is altogether 
unpleasant. There is much in it that is good—so much 
that the faults, of which there are many, stand out in 
unpleasant relief. Great skill is required to deal with a 
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distasteful episode in the lives of exceptionally narrow- 
minded and common people in a way so delicate as to be 
neither dull nor offensive. Miss Herbertson comes peril- 
ously near being both. Her manner is cold, hard, and 
unsympathetic ; indeed there is nothing in her characters 
to arouse sympathy. Those who are not frankly bad are 
vulgar (there is no other word which will describe them 
adequately), and the circle in which they move is narrow 
and banal to a degree. We are made to feel that the 
writer herself has but little sympathy for her own creations, 
and this is perhaps the reason why her realism is both ugly 
and uninteresting. We must also protest against such a 
phrase as this: “ Matter-of-factly she crossed the room.” 


The Prime Minister. (Ward and Lock, 


6s.) 


WHETHER the Prime Minister of England, a well-known 
personality, whose portrait was no doubt served up daily 
by the illustrated papers of the period, could remain for 
long in a position of such prominence without his identity 
being revealed to his first wife, a very intelligent lady in 
charge of a Dorset post-office, is an open question. Asa 
rule, those who marry village maidens and desert them a 
few months after the ceremony find it advisable to live in 
some retirement for the rest of their days, but Mr. Orme 
Angus thinks differently. It takes the acumen of an excep- 
tionally astute commercial traveller to discover that 
Calladen and Bates are one and the same person, and the 
Premier finds himself obliged to kill him to avoid the 
publication of this fact. He murders the unfortunate man 
so easily and quietly that we wonder the thing is not done 
oftener by goaded Members of Parliament. He also 
shows a cold brutality which makes his subsequent very 
violent remorse somewhat unconvincing. In spite of this 
far-fetched plot the story runs swiftly and brightly, and is 
amusing enough reading for a lazy day. 


The Down Express. By G. W. APPLETON. (John Long, 6s.) 


Tuils isan almost aggressively cheerful book. Two charm- 
ing girls and a couple of stalwart youths have the stage all 
through, and go through their amorous adventures in a 
glow of rose-coloured limelight. True, there are 
unpleasant episodes, such as a railway accident in which 
one of the beautiful maidens is slightly stunned. Unscru- 
pulous people even conspire against the well-being of the 
happy quartette, but are at once defeated and unmasked 
by a wise old lawyer. One of the charming girls suddenl 
becomes possessed of a large fortune ; the mystery, suc 
as it is, is cleared up; the villain is dismissed with a 
caution, and this idyllic tale ends happily with a double 
wedding. Even an erring old baronet who does not 
really deserve to get anything has his share—{£75,000— 
in the general rejoicing. Altogether a most optimistic 
and enlivening book. 


By Orme ANGws. 


Desire. By U. L. SILBERRAD. 
Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


Miss SILBERRAD has scored a notable success. Desire 
Quebell, who gives her name to the title of this novel, 
captures our imagination from the first, and before the 
story is told we have taken her to our heartsas well. Miss 
Silberrad throws her down as a deliberate challenge, for 
Desire has none of the simpering perfections of your con- 
ventional heroine. She has indeed certain very obvious 
defects—defects, however, less of character than of tempera- 
ment—and these are mercilessly paraded before the reader. 
Having then seen at her very worst, we are perforce 
compelled to admire her. It needs but the touchstone 
of circumstance to transform her from a wayward, 
capricious, and somewhat irresponsible beauty into a 
woman deep-souled, resolute, and heroic. The sacrifice 
by which this seeming miracle is accomplished is one 
notto be lightly estimated, for in the grim, dour 
atmosphere of the Grimstone household there must 
have been much to repel the pleasure-loving spirit 
of Desire. Nor does Peter Grimstone appear as a very 
perfect lover, concealing, as he does, his passion under 
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a veil of churlishness. Peter indeed fails to move us 
overmuch. He resembles too markedly the strong, sflent 
hero of Mr. Seton Merriman’s novels. One may even 
venture a doubt whether Desire herself could have found 
perfect happiness in her union with a man so entirely 
devoid of external attraction, though it is true that the ways 
ot woman are past finding out. 

It is not, however, in her delineation of male types of 
character that Miss Silberrad excels. In the case of 
Alexander Grimstone she has thrown a quite unnecessary 
sop to Cerberus. He brings into the story, otherwise 
plausible enough in all its details, an atmosphere of trans- 
pontine melodrama. His villainies and the manner of his 
death are alike unconvincing.: Against this, the sole failure 
in the book, must be set the pathetic figure of Mrs, 
Grimstone. Seldom, if ever, has the poignant tragedy of 
lonely motherhood, its unheeded sacrifices, its unrealised 
ideals, been more Pape pave wn pourtrayed. The story 
has its undercurrents of sadness, but they are redeemed by 
a brave belief in life and in the undying heroism of human 
nature. It will not be exhausted by the first reading, nor 
even, we venture to think, by the second. 


The Governors. By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. (Ward and 
Lock, 6s.) 

Tue Governors are five Wall Street magnates who are 
bound by a secret bond always to act in unison, never to 
speculate individually, and to pool all profits. In reality, 
like all American financiers, at any rate in fiction, they 
spend their time in endeavouring to outwit each other. 
Phineas Duge has succeeded by a remarkably unscrupulous 
manceuvre in gaining possession of a paper, the production 
of which would ruin the other governors entirely. Their 
attempts to recover this document form the plot of the 
novel, The principal parts are played by two women, 
Duge’s daughter and his niece. It is the niece who 
eventually captures the paper, which, in the interval, has 
been stolen from Duge by his own daughter, and which is 
in the hands of a journalist who is about to publish it for 
the good of humanity in general. The document is burnt 
and the triumphant niece marries an English duke, while 
her cousin becomes the wife of the baffled journalist. 


Semiramis. By EDWARD PEpLe. (Greening and Co., Ltd., 
6s.) 

For those whose chief demand from a work of fiction is 
that it shall provide them with a series of thrills this novel 
may be safely commended. It is full of marvellous and 
incredible happenings, bloody battles, and the smoke of 
sacrifices. Horror succeeds to horror in a breathless and 
bewildering succession. Kingdoms totter to their founda- 
tions, crumble, and disappear while youread. And through 
it all storms and rages the trenzied figure of Semiramis, 
the warrior queen, dealing death and destruction with a 
lavish hand. It is admirably done, albeit we weary for 
quieter scenes, less turbulent emotions, and would gladly 
welcome “ Jessica’s First Prayer” as a relief from the 
tedium of so much slaughter, Even the love-making (of 
which there is more than a little) is furious and sanguinary, 
like the mating of desert tigers. One excellent quality 
the writer must be admitted to possess—that of an extra- 
ordinary vividness of style. The city of Nineveh, with all 
its splendours and its sins, lives once again as we read 
these pages, and we do not think it likely that any reader 
who has read as far as the second chapter of this book 
will lay it down till he hassfinished it. 


Mamma. By RHODA BROUGHTON. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

“ Mamma” herself is a good character-study of a lazy, self- 
indulgent old lady. This is the best we ‘can say of Miss 
Broughton’s book. The plot, which isa very slight one, is 
spun out over the requisite number of pages, and the reader 
has to wade through interminable conversations between 
Mamma and her dull daughters before the climax, 
which has been obvious from the first, is reached. The 
union of the underbred artist Hatton'and Lucia, a rather 
snappy spinster, is not a very satisfying conclusion, ‘The 
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romantic affection which Lucia has cherished for fourteen 
years for the lover of her youth is killed by the news 
that, in the course of many vicissitudes, he has been a 
waiter. 

“A waiter at a hotel! The man to whom she had 
given her 7 kisses!” Soshe marries Hatton, and we 
cannot help thinking that the waiter, poor soul, is well out 
of it. It is also comforting to feel that in Hatton she got 
very much what she deserved. 


The Stem of the Crimson Dahlia. 
Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


Tue publication of this novel comes at an opportune 
moment. For it is the story of a Bulgarian insurrection, 
only in this case it is Prince Ferdinand himself who is the 
object of attack. John Markham, American, has come to 
Europe in quest of adventure. He is disappointed with 
London, disillusioned by Paris, and depressed in Berlin. As 
a last resource he tries Constantinople, with strange and 
wonderful results. He has scarcely arrived in the Turkish 
capital before he finds himself implicated in an inter- 
national conspiracy. There follow a series of surprising 
adventures, which must have glutted even John Markham’s 
appetite for the sensational. He gets into a bad habit of 
being kidnapped. He nearly murders a Bulgarian agent. 
Finally he succeeds in upsetting the plans of the revolu- 
tionaries. As a reward for his innumerable acts of daring 
he is allowed to marry one of the conspirators, a fair but 
somewhat feather-brained compatriot, who, not content 
with minding her own affairs, has meddled, with disastrous 
results, in those of other people. The story is a little 
difficult to follow, mainly owing to the fact that the name of 
nearly every person alluded to in it ends in “ off.” It is 
not easy to distinguish between these gentlemen, and the 
reader will probably get hopelessly confused before he has 
got half way through the volume. The part played by the 
crimson dahlia in the conspiracy is the most incredible 
element in an incredible story. Still, it is true that anything 
may happen in the Balkan States. 


By James Locke. (T. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


GIACOMO FILIPPO SITONE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—If any reader of THE ACADEMY knows enough about Italian 
literature to be able to give in reply any information about the 
oet G. F. Sitone this letter will not have been written in vain. 
‘he ordinary bibliographies ignore him altogether. Yet in the 
British Museum there is a book of 139 and ii pages entitled “ Vita 
e Morte di Orfeo Tragico Poema Favoloso di Giacomo Filippo 
Sitone Romano, etc. . . . In Bracciano, Per Andrea Fei 
Stampator Ducale. 1626.” It is dedicated “Al Molto Honorando 
Signore, & Padron mio sempre Osseruandissimo, I] Signor Pietro 
Ambrogi Da Pistoia.” The verses themselves show that the 
author had read the “Commedia” of Dante, and on p. 6 he speaks 
of “ vn rarissimo Dante Aligieri,’on p. 87 of “ Dante, e Bice,” and 
on p. 132 in a note he says “Dante Aligieri amo, e celebro Bice 
figliuola di Folco portinari (sic), la quale da lui fu poi chiamata 
Beatrice.” The book contains considerable lists of authors, 

mythological beings, animals, and plants. 

Epwarp S. Dopcson. 
October 6, 1908. 


CHESTERTON UNVEILED 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—When a man claims that he sees through the mechanism 
of the tricks of an illusionist or conjurer it is only fair that he 
should justify his statement by explaining how those tricks are 
done. Similarly, as THE ACADEMY has very justly denounced 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton as a mere literary conjuror and trickster, 
let us be the first to reveal, by a process of imitation, the very 
simple method: by which a reputation for Chestertonian genius 
may be gained. 

he great basis of Mr, Chesterton’s method is of course the 
— of paradox. Knowing that the average human 
sing clings to paradox with the fervour of an American sect 
clinging to a new religion, he has sedulously set himself to culti- 


vating the art to the defiance of sense. To prove that black is 
white, that good is bad, that strength is weakness, these are the 
tasks which he undertakes, and by reducing his reader to a state 
of chaotic bewilderment he frequently succeeds in convincing 
him that his paradox is right. Employing words as a hooligan 
might employ — Mr. Chesterton so belabours and batters 
his victim that the latter is stunned into acquiescence, and 
believes in the Chestertonian gospel by mere stress of physical 
exhaustion. : : 

It is quite easy to understand how this obsession of paradox 
has seized Mr. Chesterton. In the beginning—in his more honest 
days—he probably believed in the gentle paradoxes which he 
encountered, and his defence of them was therefore quite easy 
to follow, and quite justifiable. But, inflated with success, 
cheques, and the kow-towing of adoring publishers, he “let 
himself go” in the direction of paradox until, to use a homely 
phrase, he “ran past” himself. He has now arrived at that 
point where he is simply maudlin where paradox is concerned. 

That Mr. Chesterton has the trick of it no man will deny; he 
has it only too lavishly. But the simplicity of the trick, like that 
of most tricks, is revealed when somebody else shows us how it 
is done. Here are a few examples : 

Let us suppose, for instance, that Mr. Chesterton wishes to 
rove that the Suffragettes are not really a noisy, yelling sister- 
ood, but a gentle, self-repressing band of modest women. This 

is how he would do it : 


The Suffragettes have been called noisy because they 
raise their voices on platforms and demand the vote. But 
in reality they are not noisy in the least. They are, indeed, 
the most silent of their sex. For to realise silence we must 
first of all hear violent sounds. Until one has listened to the 
thunder, one can form no idea of the gigantic silence which 
follows it. Noise is in reality the very essence of silence. 
Without the first we cannot even imagine the second. Ergo 
the Suffragettes are the quietest people on earth. . . 


Nonsense, of course; but perhaps not worse nonsense than 
that which Mr. Chesterton deals out to admiring (though bored) 
readers as supreme wisdom. Here is another example. We will 
imagine that the sage is trying to prove the innate femininity 
of his beloved Suffragettes : 


They have been called masculine by their enemies, but 
the merest glance at their methods will prove how essentially 
feminine they are in reality. For masculinity is denoted by 
self-repression, by self-control. These things form no part 
of the Suffragette equipment. Their irresponsibility is 
essentially feminine, so also is their desire to obtain the 
ptivileges of men. For men do not desire to obtain the 
privileges of women. 


And so on, and so on, until the brain of the reader reels, and 
he falls at Mr. Chesterton’s feet evercome, and perhaps half- 
convinced. 

We will leave the Suffragettes and try and picture Mr. 
Chesterton defending the hooligan. He shall prove to us that 
the hooligan is not really a bully and a brute, but a gentle, kindly 
youth, inspired by the highest ideals : 


The hooligan is in reality a survival of the knight-errant, 
glorified = hundred novelists and poets. In these degene- 
rate days there is no place for the knight-errant in armour, 
and we have instead the corduroys and moleskin cap of the 
hooligan. He loves adventure. He would defend a woman 
quite as gladly as he would knock her down. That he does 
not defend her is a mere accident, and because the oppor- 
tunity is lacking. The police have taken upon themselves 
this duty, and even as the knight-errants of romance would 
not have thought fit to interfere with the guards who lined 
the tilting-yard, so does the hooligan refrain from infringing 
on the privileges of the constable. 

It is said that he is brutal because he knocks down old 
men and kicks them. But herein he proves his gentleness 
and kindness. The best gentleness and kindness can only 
emanate from on for without strength they are futile 
and meaningless. he kindest and gentlest dentist is he 
who has the strongest wrist and the sharpest forceps. The 
surgeon who delicately trifled with an injured limb would 
not be really gentle, but painfully brutal. The sharpest and 
hardest methods are invariably the kindest in the end, and 
the hooligan who stuns his man with a bludgeon saves the 
latter’s apprehensions. A long and intricate wrestling-bout 
would involve horrible tremors on the part of the victim—a 
well-directed blow with a loaded stick sends him straight 
into blessed unconsciousness. If the anzsthetist is described 
oD. and merciful, why not the hooligan as well ?— 


Or let us fancy that the ingenious Chesterton desires to show 





that pain is more enjoyable than pleasure. Most men would 
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shrink from so gigantic atask, but to him it is easy as the smoking 
of a cigarette. Voila: 
in is decidedly more pleasing than pleasure. For 
mingled with pleasure there is always unrest. One knows 
that at any moment the joy may cease and the great reaction 
begin. ow, where there is unrest there cannot be satis- 
faction, and satisfaction is the very essence of pleasure. 
But with pain it is otherwise. There is nothing to fear, for 
the worst is with us, and we know its depths. We have 
plumbed deep, and we know that whatever follows must of 
necessity be more endurable. The pain may annoy us 
hysically, but in our souls there is the calm of resignation. 
Such calm is the most subtle, the most enduring, form of 
leasure. 


e 

Had Mr. Gilbert Chesterton plunged straight into these and 
similar vapourings, it is more than probable that his friends would 
have been anxious concerning his sanity, but with great fore- 
thought he paved the way for his more extravagant wanderings by 
indulging in comparatively sensible paradoxes in the beginning. 
His earlier essays, indeed, contained a certain amount of good 
sense, and had he been content to continue on similar lines, we 
should have had no reason to come down on him. But in trying 
to go “ one better,” he has gone ten worse. He has reached that 
point where he is peer 3 intoxicated by his own ingenuity, and 
he believes, or wishes us to believe, that he can prove anything or 
everything. He juggles with words as Mr. Paul Cinquevalli juggles 
with billiard-balls, but with this important difference—that Mr. 
Cinquevalli’s tricks are founded on the laws of nature, whereas 
Mr. Chesterton’s tricks are founded on the laws of—Mr. 
Chesterton. 

It is only in England and America that such literary hocus- 
pocus could exist with any degree of success. That English and 
American people are more easily hoodwinked than any other 
people is proved by the success of the confidence-trickster, who 
flourishes more vigorously among Fa gpg ae races than 
elsewhere. In France, Germany, Italy, or Scandinavia such 
absurdities as those of Mr. Chesterton would not be tolerated for 
three months. But the Anglo-Saxon race, with that rare discern- 
ment which has placed Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli on 
a high pedestal, which once raved over Tupper and wept over Mrs. 
Hemans, and which to-day causes “ East Lynne” to be more 
remunerative than Hamlet, has decided that Mr. Gilbert Chesterton 
is a man of genius, and we do not blame him for refraining 
from entering a protest against that decision. Doubtless, if he 
chose, he could easily prove that the man of genius is really an 
idiot—and perhaps for once in a way we might feel inclined to 
agree with him. 
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and CHARLES LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. An attempt to insert skilfully within the ee rose those 
scenes and passages from the Play with which the rag ould quite 
early become acquainted. Editor, Prof. I. GOLLAN Each volume will 
be ihustrated, and a further feature will be made of Songs from the Plays set 
to the best music, arranged for school use. Imperial 16mo (about 74 by 5 
inches). Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net; limp lambskin, 2s, 6d. net. -peci 
School Edition, limp linen, 8d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Part Ill. 


Based on MARY 


4. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
5. THE WINTER’S TALE 

6. TWELFTH NIGHT 

7. CYMBELINE 


Part IV. Shakespeare’s England 


A Series of Volumes illustrative of the Life, Thought, and Literature of 
England in Shakespeare's Time; also a new and comprehensive Elizabethan 
Anthology. 

THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Shakespeare Library will be forwarded post-free on 
application. 





NOW READY. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


Is now ready. Crown 8vo, pure rag paper, buckram, gilt top, 6g, net. Also 
100 Large Paper Numbered Copies, Soend in buckram, gilt top, 21s, net 
(only a few copies left). 





New Six-Shilling Novels 
WEEPING CROSS. By HENRY LONGAN 
“, caial betveutiog, vivid, clever, and delightful love-story.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


THE ,GALLEON OF TORBAY. By 
“‘The Galleon of Torbay’ is worthy of a place beside ‘Westward Ho! ’”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


SHIPS OF DESIRE. By L. S. GIBSON, 


Author of “The Freemasons,” “ Burnt Spices,” etc. 
“ An admirable piece of work, as interesting as it is worthy."—Daily Telegraph. 


JUNIA. By JESSIE HERBERTSON, Author 
of “The Stigma.” - 
“ A vivid and fascinating piece of work.” —Sheffield Teleg-aph. 


DARK CORNERS. By F. E. PENNY, 
Author of “The Inevitable Law.” 

“A new novel by the author of ‘The San ’ is sure of a welcome. . . 

‘ Dark Corners’ is distinctly a book to be read this coming winter.”—Morning Post. 





by AMY ATKINSON, Illustrator of “Touraine,” etc, and| THE LAND OF SILENT FEET. By 
send Paper Mape. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. ARTHUR O. FISHER, Author of “ Withyford.” 
“A deli ul and ext ly sy’ thetic boo! biel « c Ww 
an erudition, a digested knowles ee ond a | nn of the ye make Pvt ba JOYCE PLEASANTRY. By GEORGE R, 
a gem which all should possess.”—Daily Te graph. SIMS. Witha Frontispiece by HUGH THOMSON. [October 15. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Dept. A.C., 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
ee 
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